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MAN TODAY AND THE HUMANITIES 


Herbert E. Bowman 


ONTEMPORARY MAN in the Western world is always having his 
portrait painted. His every feature has been and is continually being 
observed and described by some expert eye and hand: his psychic 

life by the psychiatrist, his manners by the sociologist, his origins by the 
anthropologist, his destiny by the theologian, his soul by the poet, his morals 
by the dramatist, his past by the historian, his future by all these and many 
more. He has become a master of self-consciousness. With all his pro 
ficiency, he is in nothing more proficient than in thinking about himself. 

What does he think of himself? This portrait that he is forever touch 
ing up — does he find it attractive ? 

There may have been a time when the answer to such questions was a 
lively afirmation. But at the present moment who is so charged with faith, 
or misled by wishful hopes, that he can study the current picture of himself 
and call it handsome? Certainly among the more eminent critics of our 
time it is hard to hear a reassuring voice. Even in the more optimistic nine 
teenth century the greater prophets sensed a catastrophe of history. Kierke 
gaard, Marx, Nietzsche, Dostoevsky — such wise men of their day surely 
spent little time rejoicing at the prospect they saw, or thought they saw, 
in the nineteenth-century sky. What new cheer has time brought, time so 
filled with cries of pain and horror ? 

Today one need hardly be especially sensitive or even especially well 


informed to come at least to the rough awareness that our affairs are almost 


everywhere in turmoil. One need only stand still to feel the shaking of the 


foundations. In every main arena of modern life the same show of restless 
ness and rebellion is being played out. Events have made the inner currents 
of our universe visible even to the casual reader of the newspaper, who today 
may be able to catch a view that only the most perceptive eye could have 
seen in periods when the movements of history ran deeper and quieter. 
Indeed the evidences of crisis have so accumulated that our judgment of 
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what to make of it all is well-nigh drowned beneath the flood. If we are 
honest, and if we are not specialists, must we not usually confess that the 
major events of current history are largely baffling? How many among 
the world’s inhabitants who know of Communism, for example, could 
manage the most elementary statement of what Communism is? Or 
Fascism? Or any one of the forces that have moved so many of us into 
uniform and bombarded and murdered our fellow men? Surely there is 
pathos in this eventuality alone, that we should be made so brutally aware 
of great forces working over us and through us and yet be left so unsup- 
ported by any confident expectation that we could really come to know 
what those forces are. Is not this common ignorance of the dire fate toward 
which humanity has been compelled to move the most sorrowful fact of all ? 
We are like children on their way to prison. 

It is obviously beyond reason to expect popular understanding of a uni- 
verse filled at every corner with sudden and violent change. Too much is 
happening, and our news about it is too full, for any clear synthesis to be 
likely. The shifting of economic balances, the proliferation of inventions, 
the movement of peoples against traditional masters, the upward curve of 
literacy and education — who could hope to bring together these vast com- 
motions, often unrelated, into some clear single focus? 

Yet beneath this tide of heterogeneous developments it is possible to feel 
the pull of a general direction. More than one observer has recorded his 
personal witness to it. While different observers have seen different details, 
there is a common agreement wide enough to be impressive. One of the 
more recent examples of such witness is George Orwell’s 1984. The same 
story had been told before. The Soviet writer Eugene Zamiatin had written 
it in 1920, in a book entitled We. Approximately a decade later, writing 
from Britain, Aldous Huxley told pretty much the same tale in a book called 
Brave New World. There have been, and no doubt there will be, numerous 
other reflections upon the same subject, but these three may serve for illustra- 
tion. One interesting fact about them is that despite considerable differences 
of political and cultural background, they arrive at making fundamentally 
the same observation about the modern world. In a word, their common 
theme is dehumanization. 


Each of these books is a vision of a future society. Each of them spins 
a terrible fantasy of an existence out of which has passed not only human 
freedom but all human sentiment; indeed, every unpredictable exuberance 
of the human heart. Through each of these imaginary infernos walk the 
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same mechanized, collectivized, anesthetized creatures, usually arm in arm, 
always “we,” as Zamiatin’s title means to say, and never “you” or “I,” yet 
dully incapable of any emotion through which they might strike down into 


common human experience and in sharing together such common ex 


perience find a basis of real community with each other. As in every bad 


dream, one does not know just how this came about. Zamiatin and Huxley 
seem to suggest a beginning in the impersonality of modern science; Orwell 
seems too far advanced into his imagined terror to be able to suggest a 
beginning anywhere. But the atmosphere of all three books is the same: 
the same chill wind blows from the same gray, bleak country; in the midst 
of the dream a land somehow terribly familiar, yet in our sunnier waking 
moments obviously a place we never knew. 

The reassuring fact 1S, of course, that all three of these books depict a 
world that never was and never will be. They are fantasies. But not fantasies 
of a utopia in which man has found fulfillment; they are fantasies of a 
human world unfulfilled, doomed to go through empty motions, unmoti 
vated and unrewarded, in which the only bond that could now possibly 
hold individuals together is an imposed bond of regularized communal 
behavior. These imaginary societies will never exist just in this way in time; 
but it is nevertheless noteworthy that Zamiatin and Huxley, writing earlier, 
put their visionary worlds far off in time, whereas Orwell, publishing as late 
as 1948, conceived his mythical date to be as soon as 1984, 

But even more dismaying, and more important, is the fact that all such 
prophecies are not a picture of any age to come, but an understanding of the 
age already here. Nor are they a painting of some other place than the place 
where the author stood when he wrote. The readiness common among 
readers of Orwell's book to see nothing but Soviet Russia, or perhaps 
Socialist Britain, is a striking example of our refusal to look at ourselves, 
As if even American life did not contain any evidence of private emptiness 
driving the individual to hold tight to the company of his fellows, in a big 
city, in a big club, in a big crowd. 

Of this cold current of dehumanization that runs through modern lift 
the plainest evidences often seem to lie far from us. Perhaps the most 
dramatic in recent years has been the mass destruction in Nazi concentra 
tion camps. Similar events, some better documented than others, have come 
to our knowledge from Soviet Russia. In either case the setting is perfect 
for allowing us to recline in the conviction that somehow these people 


are not like us, that we would not do such things. But the question that 
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must trouble such composure still remains: What can we find in ourselves 
that assures us against some similar fate? In what respect precisely do we 
consider ourselves of better stuff than these enemies in whom we fanatically 
refuse to see any features of our own image — although they are so obviously 
a part of the same Western civilization to which we too belong ? 

Perhaps nothing in recent history is more deeply disturbing than our 
failure to have drawn any really enlightening conclusions fro1.. the Nazi 
upheaval. Are these men like us, or not? If not, in just what does the saving 
difference lie? And if so, what can we conclude about ourselves? Even 
more ominous than our failure to answer such questions is the utter neglect 
of even trying to answer them. Untold lives have ended in furnaces within 
our quite recent memory. What have we learned from it, what grief have 
we felt, how fully have we responded in our own consciences to this fate that 
only a few years ago embroiled us all? Perhaps the distraction lies in the 
readiness to deal exclusively with symptoms — in the Nazi case, for example, 
with the ready explanation of “racism.” Yet this will answer rather little. 
Theories of racial exclusiveness and arrogance have never been absent from 
human society. But is there not some new and terrible outgrowth here? 
Perhaps the questions are so shocking that we have no way of coping with 
them seriously and sensitively except to leave them to history. But mean- 
while our world marches on to other and similar horrors. 

Today Soviet Russia has come to occupy the place of the popular enemy. 
There is the widespread belief, among Americans at least, that in Soviet 
Russia, or in Soviet Communism, there hides a force hostile to our whole 
way of life, to all our free institutions, as we say. Yet here again the same 
hard question must be put: Precisely in what do we find our assurance 
against suffering just such a fate as that which has overtaken Russia? Cer- 
tainly we are different. But how are we to be sure of remaining different? 
In precisely what does our confidence lie? 

The difficulty of such questions can be readily admitted. But the disturb- 
ing fact, in reference to Soviet Russia as in reference to Nazi Germany, is 
that we refuse, popularly at least, to consider such problems. No doubt their 
sheer weight and abstruseness paralyze the will to judge. And yet we must 
somehow reckon, methodically or not, with the fact that great numbers of 


persons outside of Russia, great numbers in America alone, have accepted 


and, even in these harrowing days, still accept the Communist outlook. Is 
there not some suggestion here that the distance between our world and the 
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Communist world is unpleasantly close? Even the most militant hostility 
against all those who have shared this alien outlook cannot entirely obscure 
the fact that such a sharing has occurred. 


I] 


It is this recognition of what we share with our avowed enemies that 
has made nightmares of the dreams described in such books as those of 
Zamiatin and Huxley and Orwell. We like to misread such prophecies as if 
they were naive predictions, and then take comfort in the certainty that the 
future is unknowable. But if such visions are examined instead for what 
they suggest of the world that now exists, and if the question is seriously 
asked whether they truly portray any features of that world, then even such 
distorted caricatures as these may be seen to hold some revelation. 

It is itself a characteristic of the present time that when we set out to 
examine the condition of our affairs we are likely to think first of political 
events — of war, of dictatorship — that reach down into private lives and 
affect them in spectacular ways. But the political area is by definition an 
area of external arrangements, of the organized expedition of inner hopes 
and purposes. To understand the political it is also necessary to look into 
those hopes and purposes that political arrangements were designed to imple 
ment. At length we are brought to look into our own lives and feelings 
and to explore the hopes and purposes there, in agreement with Emerson's 
observation that “an institution is the lengthened shadow of a man.” 

Enough expert diagnosis of the modern personality has been made to 


discourage any possible presumption of a final self-analysis. But certain 


general characteristics of the modern temper are obvious. Perhaps the most 


common frustration that we feel could be described as that of running very 
fast over the surface of life. We run fast because all the forces of personal 
ambition and its attendant mobility drive us into rapid motion. Success, that 
most generally accepted goal of American life, by itself means movement, 
“getting on in the world.” We are continually being compelled to raise our 
sights: not only not to rest in the state to which we were born, but not even 
to rest in the state to which we arrived only yesterday. But when one is 
continually setting sights for distance, the immediate landscape is converted 
into mainly a collection of obstacles. We are all more or less in this state of 
pursuit after future goods. And if we as individuals happen not to be, then 
we would be the first to admit that most of our contemporaries are. The 
reasons lie in all that makes the modern world, especially in America, what 
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it is: its scientific and industrial genius, its intensely specialized and pro- 
fessionalized work, its high regard for the tangible rewards of prosperity, 
security, and comfort. 

At the hub of this shining wheel revolves the activity of science. Perhaps 
then it is not hard to excuse the old-fashioned attack upon science as the 
root of all modern evil. But to blame science for the state of the world is like 
blaming consciousness for the state of one’s digestion. Even less helpful is it 
to attack what is sometimes called materialism in the name of what are 
sometimes called spiritual values. First of all, the separation is false. There 
are as many spiritual values involved in the manufacture and use of modern 
plumbing as are involved in the publication of Bibles. And if one were 
to wish away from American life any part of it, surely our modern bath- 
rooms should be the last thing to go! The frequent attack upon the good 
things we have made and upon the priceless gift of mechanical ingenuity 
is an obvious act of desperation. For it is not these things that plague us, 
but the total existence of which they are an innocent and useful ornament. 

It is, indeed, the hope of maintaining and securing this familiar world 
of material prosperity that must inspire any useful criticism. For plumbing 
does not create plumbing. Immense achievements of technical skill, scientific 
tradition, and intellectual freedom have gone into the making of even our 
modern bathrooms, It is these beneficial forces that live a precarious exist- 
ence in our day. They are among the treasures we must preserve, not the 
villains of our destruction. It is true that a society capable of creating the 
latest modern bathroom is liable to pay for such benefits by certain strains 
and stresses. The engineering skill involved is bound to require young men 
to spend rather long years of their youth in professional training, with all 
the human problems of financial strain or perhaps delayed marriage in- 
volved therein. The economic practicability of expensive piumbing will 
require a generously wide public able to afford to buy it, which in turn must 
create one more pressure toward the hard goal of financial prosperity. To 
be sure, then, many of the ills of our way of life can be put into some 
relationship with just such an obvious good as modern plumbing; but this is 
not to say that plumbing is harmful. Similar ills attend every creation, 
material and non-material. What is required of us, with increasing urgency 


in a shaky world, is to support the edifice of modern creativity by as many 
sustaining influences as we can build. Our world does not need to be made 
more primitive; it needs to be made more human. For undergirding our 
enormous structure of industrial and scientific and intellectual achievement 
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stand just such invisible pillars as human dignity and human community, 
resting in their turn upon all the hidden recesses of the human spirit. It is 
this supporting ground that is threatening in our time to slip away into 
chaos. 


Il] 


This is the province in which the Humanities’ traditionally perform their 
function. It has always been the distinctive task of the Humanities to make 
available from great stores of wisdom and beauty precisely that moral and 
spiritual sustenance of which our world stands in most serious need. 

What are the Humanities? Philosophy and history, the arts of language 
and the other arts — these are usually the main subjects we include, Not 
science. Not the social sciences. What is the reason for this separation ? 
The division regularly made between the Humanities and the social sciences 
suggests a first clue. Since it is obvious that man and his affairs are the 
subject of both these studies, it follows that the distinction between them 
must lie in manner or approach or interest. One testing field is the field of 
history, which has been disputed for by both disciplines, over the question 
whether history is a science or an art. Perhaps here in the word “art” is the 
key to defining the Humanities, which are distinguished not so much by 
subject matter (although that must follow too) as by an approach, one 
might even better say a state of mind. To be sure, there are artistic attitudes 
in every science also, just as there must be scientific attitudes throughout the 
work of the Humanities. But it is the main emphasis that is of interest 
here, for that is what gives the Humanities their special character, 

What is this artistic attitude that gives meaning to the Humanities? 
First of all, it is distinguished by being primarily a subjective attitude. That 
is to say, one is brought thereby to look out upon the world both of material 
creations and of human relationships not as upon a complex set of objects 
to be studied objectively, intellectually, relativistically, but as upon a universe, 


a cosmos, fully knowable only to the intuitive perceptions of the whole self. 


Perhaps to approach the universe artistically means mainly to approach it 


with the whole self. Not only intellectually, not only emotionally cither, 
but with the sense of being a part of its larger wholeness, accessible only to 
the individual who brings his whole being — body, mind, and spirit — to the 


encounter. It is this characteristic talent for engaging the whole human 


*!I have followed the practice throughou 


of paying overcue reverence but simply uf 
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person that justifies the name Humanities. They humanize because they 
bring together, they bring back together, the separate activities of body and 
intellect and emotion that must function in harmony and unity in order 
for man to be made complete. 

For example, to consider in this way a philosophic subject such as the 
study of value is a quite different thing from studying values as impersonal 
objects. For it is the aim of the subjective study of value to examine one’s 
own moral and intellectual purposes and convictions, in the clear and 
intelligent recognition that in every important personal choice one must 
be guided ultimately by subjective conviction. Not by just any passing moral 
infatuation, since the intelligence is also active in this operation. But from 
the assumption that there is no meaning, finally not even merely intellectual 
meaning, in the sphere of value unless I the judge hold certain examined 
values of my own, in full awareness that in the last analysis those private 
aspirations and beliefs cannot be given any ultimate scientific authorization, 
but must be finally passed upon, for good or ill, by those intuitive judgments 
that are grounded in all the thoughts and feelings of my personal life. The 
scientific study of value, on the other hand, is a quite different calculation, 
directed by a quite different purpose. Primarily its purpose is knowledge: 
knowledge perhaps of how one’s personal values grew to be as they are, 
knowledge perhaps about values held by other men in other times and 
places. And such inquiry will, it is hoped, illuminate one’s own private 
judgments. But knowledge alone, intellectual understanding alone, will not 
create a value system for me. That will require more than knowledge. It 
will require first of all a willingness to take my private convictions seriously, 
just because they are deeply and seriously felt, and because in that deep and 
serious feeling I respect more than merely strong emotion but am quickened 
by the sense of a moral universe that I did not create but of which I am an 
articulate part. To create such a willingness cannot be the work of the 
intellect. It is the job of the intellect to remain skeptical, experimental, 
inquisitorial. But unless the intellectual mechanism is set upon a firm under- 
pinning of moral confidence and inner harmony, it will only churn the air 
and spin off into breakdown. 

If it is correct to see the emphasis of the Humanities as chiefly an artistic 
one, it is clear that the best examples are the arts themselves. It is the arts 
preeminently that nourish the total being of the self. First of all, they 
always deal concretely with concrete experience — as often as not, indeed, 
with solid stuff like stone and clay. But even those arts, such as music, that 
use less tangible materials, still demonstrate the same power to speak, as it 
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were, through the finger-tips. Art by its nature is never abstract, however 
far it may be moved toward abstraction. At the same time, no art is without 
need of intellect. Surely an artistic work like The Divine Comedy, let us say, 
must be recognized as one of the monuments of human intellect. As for 
their nourishment of the emotional life, the arts are always liable to being 
either fatuously praised or lightly dismissed as simply emotional outpourings. 
“Without rhyme or reason,” we say, as if rhyme and reason could never be 
identified. Yet it is precisely through the power of the arts to call up and 
to control the energies we call emotional that their chief gift is given. The 
design and symmetry of the work of art, its intricate beauty, before which 
our most serious feelings can be stirred, gladden us because they bring us into 
harmony with the visible world and with each other. With each other, 
because each of us recognizes here at the vital center of his own love of the 
world a free bond that joins each of us to all men by reason of human 
capacity to create and to share our own most intimate joy. In just this 
realization of human identity at the deepest levels of wonder and delight lie 
the most bountiful springs of human community. 


IV 


Alas, it must be admitted that the academic Humanities in our day have 
not always served their true cause. Here the prestige of scientific method 
and outlook has been tremendously destructive. Not that the Humanities 
have succeeded in becoming scientific; by their very definition they could 
not. But the misplaced imitation of scientific procedures has affected such 
large areas of work in the Humanities that whole fields of study are in 
danger of losing their original reason for being. The study of literature, 
for example, has given forth an unending flow of word-counting and fact 
gathering such as could find only trivial uses in the understanding of the 
work of literary art. Widespread bad teaching of literature frequently sup 
ports the bad student’s misguided notion that his job when working with 
literary subjects is to learn an uncoordinated assortment of names and events 
— many of them fictional! In a similar way our academic historians, in the 
hope of turning scientific, and glad to be busy with the voluminous data 


that the study of history always enjoys, largely shun and frequently abhor 


consideration of any inquiry into a philosophy of history or metaphysics of 
man, by which meaning for the present might be found in the past. Mean 
while academic philosophy is losing even its interest in the overarching 


questions of traditional philosophic speculation and threatens to become 
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in its turn a series of more or less technical operations, in logic or semantics 
or value-analysis. 

The fragmented and frequently chaotic state of these disciplines is in 
itself, of course, a symptom of the condition of the area of life with which 
these studies are concerned. Meanwhile the job of the Humanities remains 
that of helping to keep us human. But that job is not done when the 
Humanities become poor imitations of scientific disciplines. It is not knowl- 
edge, impersonal and objective knowledge, that is our chief need; of that 
we have great riches (although, to be sure, never enough). Our present need 
is urgent in those activities that are by their nature concerned with shaping 
and deepening a sense of life, so that our practical and scientific activities 
may not in their turn lose their reason for being. In a world that needs 
humanizing as desperately as ours, it is to be expected that workers in the 
Humanities would easily recognize the importance of their proper function 
and be inspired to pursue it single-mindedly, whereas the pseudoscientific 
articles that fill our learned journals represent nothing less serious than 
a dereliction from duty, a turning away from the true functions of interpreta- 
tion and illumination. 

Above all, the Humanities require to be held more scrupulously to the 
principle that gives them life: the conception of man as by his nature a total 
being, always free to specialize for practical and temporary purposes but 
always in need of being refreshed and reintegrated by a renewed sense of 
his total life and being, within the perspective of which his specialized 
activities and surface actions can alone find meaning. We are marvelous 
specialists. But our very talent has made our specialties so engaging and so 
demanding that we are prone to give our lives to them. But once having 
got away from any center at which to see our particularized activity in 
its full human perspective, we are quickly whirled off our balance and spun 
far out on the periphery of existence. And so we become isolated, cut off 
not only from our fellow man, now ranging far out in some specialty of his 
own, but cut off also from our own original purposes. We become, as it 
were, eccentric. 


The destruction of human community that can follow upon such aggres- 
sive individualism strews its evidence throughout our public life, all the way 
from the local neighborhood to the United Nations. The vacuum created 
by the many centrifugal forces of our private lives is filled by some means, 
whether it be harmless but often tiresome entertainment or, in the advanced 
stages of desperation, some fanatical political effort to create community by 
an enforced and finally brutal and inhuman collectivism. 
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These are problems so wide and deep that we may not manage to solve 
them for our own time. Perhaps they are too tightly locked in the fabric of 
our existence for us to be able to gain a purchase on them. In any event it is 
certainly idle to offer any purely academic solution. The Humanities will 
not save the world, But they may receive new life of their own, and thereby 
increase their own usefulness, through a sharpened recognition of the rela 
tionships that should exist between their function and the pressing needs of 
contemporary man. Those needs must first be appraised. It must be under 
stood (and if we are honest with ourselves we do easily understand) how 
very elementary and fundamental our need is, a need no less than for a 
renewal of the sense of life itself. Our danger is not so much that we should 
fail in this or that political arrangement, even though the peace of the world 
might seem to depend upon it, or in this or that economic settlement, even 
though the safety of our institutions might seem to depend upon it. Our 
present danger is that we should go yet farther than we have already gone 
away from that center of private and social existence at which alone men 
can truly meet in spontaneous and responsive community. It is, indeed, the 
love of life that is in danger of being extinguished from our world. 

The contribution that the Humanities can make, so long as they remain 
faithful to their true identity, is certainly not important if they were good 
only for introducing a few more objects, however artistic, into the present 
clutter. The heresy of our predominantly scientific attitudes is to see in 
poems and symphonies and philosophic systems and historical syntheses a 
more or less valuable collection of Athenian marbles, antiques inherited 
largely from another happier time, but without any real relevance to our 
own present needs. This is the viewpoint that has deprived our public 


education of any sustained instruction in the arts and has kept our higher 


learning largely rationalistic. It is surely not more objects that we need, 
not more culture merely. If the Humanities are taken to consist of a colle« 
tion of pleasant or pretty trifles, then they have little to offer. But if they 
are taken as the rich and multiform expression of a joyful sense of life, 
then it may be hoped that men in coming into touch with the objects and 
attitudes of the Humanities may find in them the way back to themselves 
and to each other. 





TEMPLE OF THE EMERALD BUDDHA 


Charlotte L. Marletto 


up and down the land a tenting 


of hands makes sign of peace 
over the snaking river. 
a bowing of heads touches 


the green rice sperming to ripefulness. 


up and down the air the Serpent Year 

plumes a harbinger song 

to wake below jambu-tree budding almond eyes 
to shake their flower 


into summer’s uncertain lap... 


blow then bamboo banners of music for the dead 
lifting green spears into pearls 

against hunger. and for the quick — 
winnowing tears from Bat Years 

to make meal-cakes 


the queuing gold children carry. 


blow for bamboo baskets of bitter offering 
for the need to begin again the ritual 
of renascence 


danced in the blessing-green Hand. 


Los Angeles, California 





SOME DEAD UNITED STATES 
Vern Wagner 


JDAY THE American High Plains from the one hundredth meridian 

west almost to the Pacific Ocean seem finally to have achieved a 

sensible balance after a seventy-year shakedown. The West is even 
prosperous. The best of its modern ranches, for example, are impressive 
subjects for photographs that demonstrate all is well. One | know has 
twenty buildings at its center, three tractors, four automobiles, an airstrip, 
a four-passenger plane, and a fine manor house. It is representative. Every 
one seems to be rich. 

Cadillacs and Lincolns abound. So do fancy radio sets, fur coats, expen 
sive new houses (decorated by imported city experts), deep-freeze units, 
new community halls, schools and churches, winter trips to Florida, candy 
for the children, regular dental appointments, airports so crowded with 
privately owned planes the overflow are staked outside the hangars, Govern 
ment subsidies, high prices, wiser agricultural and grazing practices, and 
until recently rainy years, all have dulled the memory of what this marginal 
land can do when taxed too far. And the concentration of population into 
larger and fewer towns as well as the increasing consolidation of land hold 
ings into larger and fewer units show economic sense. To surface observers 
the West is well off. 

It is true that bread abounds; and circuses do too, Because money is flow 
ing, imported concerts and dance bands are increasing into a thicker and 
thicker gloss, though of course everyone knows such boughten culture is a 


gilt surface that will drop away in a depression. To be sure, there is Aspen, 


Colorado, and Taos, New Mexico. There are a scattering of little theaters, 
a few college extension courses for adults other than teachers, bookmobiles, 
and state library commissions which seek to circulate books by mail. There 
are some choruses and bands and community pageants and poetry clubs and 
rodeos. And there are many historical societies eating nostalgically on the 


past. 


Vern Wagner, who teaches English at Wayne University, Detroit, is writing 


a book alle 
Happy Life of a Teacher 1 Journey away from the West. The present essay and one tithes Mar 


America,” to follow in a subsequent issue, form part of it 
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But in nearly every section of the region these cultural structures are 
so few, so low and so weak they rise only high enough above the plain to be 
irritating ironies. They are only faint pulsings in a region of such somno- 
lenc: most men still go fatly to bed with the chickens. Forced into reluctant 
respect for the land itself, Western men still mine it while they toss on its 
slag heaps half-lived lives. This is the most terrible waste of all, one of as 
great consequence as the conspicuous material waste Veblen wrote about, 
which was horrible as he described it, not because of discarded food and 
foolish palaces but because of discarded and foolish lives. Thus the key 
complaint of the entire area so widespread under the Big Sky is this one: 
Though man out West has two loaves these days, he does not heed the adage 
to sell one loaf to buy a white hyacinth for his soul. In consequence Western 
Americans lead marginal lives, and those who stay go to their deaths having 
touched only the drear and dismal edges of a full life. 

No one is more conscious than I, reared as | was during the Great Depres- 
sion in the thin West, of the initial importance of a full belly. But an eco- 
nomic foundation is not a house to live in forever, and as yet Western Amer- 
ica has never come out of the basement. It is all belly. Its people aimlessly 
drive the streets in their Cadillacs, spend their energies in card games and 
empty church ceremonials, feed on bridge mix and alcohol, release their 
inhibitions in the cheering sections at football games and in little Saturday 
night brawls. The towns are still gray behind the false fronts, still sunless 
at high noon, still dull, still empty. One sees there an era whose cultural 
tone lags behind the Depression, back of the roaring "twenties, back beyond 
even the First World War. One lives there in an outmoded dimension of 
time where life has never caught up. Little is up to date in Western City 
but the neon signs. “Boost Don’t Knock” is still the half-hearted motto; 
Darwinism is still an issue, bobbed hair almost. Western City does not need 
to produce an historical pageant. It is one. It is 1916 in all but the license 
plates and the glittery automobiles. 

Thirty-five years ago Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street temporarily embarrassed 
the American public into a consciousness of the sterility of much American 
small town life; but since in the end Carol Kennicott returned to Gopher 
Prairie a chastened woman, she was forgiven her young dreams of a fantastic 
community with a unified architecture producing Shaw in its Little Theater. 
Little Carol just had the vapors. 

The life of any western Carol Kennicott can be easily told — bridge, 
P.T.A., church attendance, the Sketch Club, occasional trips to Denver or 
Omaha, a growing clutter of furniture in the living room, a thickened spirit 
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and a thickened figure as she ate her way through innumerable church 
suppers and told the laces how the children were doing off in Chic ago OI 
San Francisco. She is two-dimensional in apathy now. Her spirit is flattened 
to the earth beneath the weight of the Big Sky. 

If an occasional strong figure maintained his objections to the surround 
ing flatness, he suffered the criticism given Old Jules Sandoz who had crazily 
called on Westerners to “build up the country.” But he is remembered now 
by too many only asa dirty old coot whose morals needed a good dose of 
Methodism. Sadder than Old Jules is the lady | know who was once an 
incipient Carol herself. She lived intermittently in Western City while her 
husband faithfully conducted a business there. She stoutly replied to my 
wife when asked if she and her husband owned their own home, “Oh, nixic 
no, dear, | wouldn’t own a stick of furniture here.” So for thirty years sh« 
has eaten off the land but refused to feed its spirit, and she has suffered the 
loss of her life as her fellow citizens have missed her contribution to all 
theirs. 


I] 


The whole West contains two kinds of people: children who strain to 
get old enough to esc ape after high school or college, and old people who 
cannot really leave despite some trips to the California land of blowing 
poppies because, like Carol Kennicott, they have calloused the if spirits dur 
ing dull and bitter years. 

One can see at a glance by observing the street population of any Western 
town the greatest tragedy of all and the surest prool of sterility, for these 
streets are barren of young people. What was true of Hamlin Garland’s 
Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly in 1892 as far east as Wisconsin and of Thea Kron 
berg of eastern Colorado in Willa Cather’s 1915 novel The Song of the Lark, 
and of Bernard De Voto and Wallace Stegner in actual life, is stull true of 
every ambitious youngster in all the West. They all strive to get away, to 
follow the siren call of the glittering cities by the sea. Their adolescent 


experiences teach them what lies ahead if they stay. It is no secret that in 


many ways there is no nastier environment for the adolescent than the small 


and isolated rural community where in the absence of other activities than 
economic the kids must play at sin or “keep clean” by adhering to a debilitat 
ing moral code that preaches the sterile horror “Uhou Shalt Not! The 
Western wind still moans to the young “Don’t Fence Me In.” 

If statistics are needed to prove that the young will not stay, one can 


begin with John Ise’s account of his family’s pioneering in western Kansas 
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during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, described in Sod and 
Stubble. Rosie and Henry Ise reared eleven living children on their home- 
stead. After they grew up, not one chose to remain on the farm and it had 
to be sold. One can duplicate this development anywhere in the West. 

At the end of Main Street Carol Kennicott had warned her husband 
as they stood looking down at the fuzzy brown head of their sleeping baby 
girl, “Do you see that object on the pillow? Do you know what it is? It’s 
a bomb to blow up smugness.” But this young bombshell, if she exhibited 
the spark she may well have had as the daughter of such a mother, promptly 
left Western City at eighteen to explode elsewhere. “There were no flaming 
youth in Western City during the ‘twenties,” | have heard it said in one High 
Plains town that proudly advertises its assured water supply. | can well 
believe it. Such lively young people had gone to burn elsewhere — as they 
have for the six decades since the fences on the sea of space smothered the 
flaming freedom of the wonderful West. 

Stull the young people leave. In one class of twenty girls in a small college 
out West I found only four who meant to make their homes in the area. 
In another class of fifteen juniors and seniors only two planned to stay. 
Perhaps more than six of these thirty-five will remain, but it will not be 
voluntary. In fact, so far is the West from being a magnet to the young, 
especially to its own young, it actually repels them and drives them away — 
as far away sometimes as the banana boats on the Central American run. 
They want none of it. They see their lovely dark hills fade at evening in the 
West, as Edwin Arlington Robinson described them, “as if the last of days 
were fading, and all wars were done,” and they rush in a panic of rebellion 
to the compelling wars of urban centers. 

When I asked a friend of mine what was being done to keep the young 
people in her western community she wrote me nothing was. She said 
there were plenty of bars, though. I know of no community in the entire 
West different from hers; none consciously tries to keep its young people 
at home or to bring them back once they have gone. “Would you like to 
have your daughter come back here to live?” I asked the parents of one girl 


who had been east at school for nearly two years. “No,” they reluctantly but 


firmly replied, “there is not enough here for her.” So these parents work on 
to help their daughter gain a foothold elsewhere while all three wonder 
why life must contain so painful a separation. And the parents feel vaguely 
guilty for wittingly mining the land while they export the youth the land 
has fed. 
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II] 


The explanation of this terrible state of affairs is that the entire West 
is only an American colony. Every Westerner admits the land is inferior. 
He exhibits in consequence the psychology of tenants. This prevents any 
local pride, and in consequence young Westerners desire to go “home.” 
They are like the children of British colonials in India. 

The whole area is made up of the tag ends of states controlled by other 
interests and other outlooks. The western halves of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas; the eastern halves of Washington, Oregon 
and California; all are generally ignored or sneered at by the other halves. 
And even the seven mountain states themselves are split into two parts 
mostly in which small pockets control the huge remainders, Like fairy book 
stepchildren the barren areas are resented for natural appetites and accused 
of unnatural ones. Highways cost more and so do schools and all other 
governmental functions. 

The overall effect is to make this land a centrifugal area. Westerners 
feel so inferior they fling their wealth and their youth to the cities outside 
while they apologetically draw on the “outside” for standards of behavior 
standards tried and found wanting outside forty years ago. 

A standing joke in the Nebraska panhandle calls for a new state to be 
founded by secession to take care of the special problems of the barren land. 
But it is only a joke. The area has no real self-orientation. Like othet 


colonies, it strives harder than the homeland to reproduce the cultural furni 


ture of home. So a few years ago a fine hotel in Billings, Montana, equipped 
a “Western bar” with benches for seats. But it had to be entirely redone 


eastern style, even to padding the walls and ceiling in stuffed leather. The 
majority of its patrons were local people who insisted on surroundings as 
plush as those they'd get in Des Moines. 

It all adds up to a kind of death. And the near future portends only 
more death. So we could soon have the spectacle of two-fifths of the land 
area of the nation comprising some dead United States, a nightmare wast 
of mines and highways and slag heaps with a population of aged cultural 
garbage pickers strewing the Main Streets of their cultural Hoovervilles with 
the wornout letters of their distant children. 

Always young people have had to make opportunities economically 
wherever they have been, and though economic opportunities are difficult 
to find in the West, economics is not the fundamental trouble. The im 


portant point 1s that young Westerners do not seck to solve their economic 
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problems at home and choose instead the urban way because of the clear 
foreknowledge they have that if they remained, economic success would 
leave them at forty or fifty or sixty leading lives of meaningless economies 
still, When young, one dreams. He is then more likely than at any other 
time to attach himself to the ideals of white hyacinths. At present Western 
youth should leave unless they are strong enough to resist the cultural 
pellagra that struck down Carol Kennicott. I cannot therefore disagree 
with a teacher who writes me from the Scrubland, “If a particularly smart 
kid comes to me for advice, | advise him to get the hell out of here and head 
for a city and a big college where the competition will stimulate him to do 
his damnedest.” The really troublesome question is whether such young 
people should stay out — whether, in brief, the great West should remain 
some dead United States. 

My answer to the question is: No. The young should come back to 
live in a land that still hints at freedom. I say the West is still an area for 
pioneering because it has never yet been tried out as a homeland. | suggest 
that the dead United States can be resuscitated by its producing a home- 
grown culture that will provide a respectable self-orientation for Western 
communities. Only thus can the frustrating, deadly, life-crushing atmos- 
phere of 1916 be killed for burial in the grim and treeless graveyard it 
deserves. 

I suggest, and seem in doing so to sound nothing but a weary refrain, 
that the only institution equipped to handle the problem is the common 
school, Already it is the weary beast of nearly all community burdens, but it 
is a beast, I think, that is plodding deeper and deeper into the desert. Its 
guiding philosophy is all wrong. It is directed by a misunderstood John 
Deweyism that indoctrinates “adjustment.” That is, its governing philosophy 
preaches acceptance of a life of sterility. What is needed is a militant com 
munity school to replace the present institution that is the humble servant 
of conventional attitudes. This school must justify a most basic American 


faith: that through education the citizenry will realize the greatest develop- 
ment of a full life. 


This new school must resist the loud brays of noisy clowns who want 
to hee haw at the legs of a drum majorette leading a “marching band.” 
It must insist that education in the quiet classroom is as important as on the 
football field, in the Christmas pageant, and during the annual handicraft 
fair. It must resist the bigoted but shrewd, the intrenched but selfish, ele 
ments that frighten trembling administrators into chastising or eliminating 
lively teachers who threaten change. Above all, this school must train 
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students not for life in the swarming market places of Cosmopolis but for 
fuller lives in their own tremendous area. And finally this school must 
expand its functions to provide a focal point for people of all ages in the 
community by eliminating the concept of “graduation.” At present stultify 
ing elements are in control, elements that are exaggerated reflections of 
majority attitudes. It is because the majority feel so inferior, colonial, tenta 
tive, that its “leaders” persist unchallenged. If the powerful majority comes 
to recognize that Western America need not remain marginal, sterile, empty, 
then new leaders will begin to assert fit leadership. 

There is no other way. There is no other solution. Consequently, the 
occasional gleams of light that do at present glow from a few schools in the 
Western cultural darkness must be fanned to stronger flames if the West 


is to be brightened with a spirit of real life. There are such lights, and I am 


thus able to close this appraisal of the modern West on a note of uplift that 


counteracts the depressing general situation sufficiently to leave me, at least, 
full of half-hope. 
IV 

I have seen proof that Western schools can produce genuine culture. | 
have seen evidence that Western America can be made a fit home for young 
Americans and can in time perhaps become a true and proud homeland for 
all the people there. 

As a teacher in the small teachers college at Chadron, Nebraska, in the 
spring of 1952, conducting a class of fifteen juniors and seniors in a survey 
of literary criticism, | wanted to vitalize an abstract study of Aristotl 
“catharsis.” In looking about for material the class and I decided to tackk 
a very difficult piece of literature indeed Hamlet. T hinking ourselve s only 
too incompetent to do anything more, we planned at first to present some 
kind of hour’s reading of the play, casting the parts from the members of 
the criticism class. We wanted to see if we could produc e “catharsis.” 

This beginning was in February. The end was something different 
In late April, with a cast of twenty-five — nearly all the English majors and 
minors in the college — we produced for six performances a two-hour play 
that received more acclaim, drew more repeat audiences, and audiences from 
a greater distance (two bus loads of high school students from ninety mil 
away; a little theater group from sixty miles away), cost less money and 
more work than any activity undertaken in the community in many year 
Most important of all, we demonstrated in an elementary but thoroughly 


convincing way that Western America need not remain a dead land, that 
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through similar efforts devoted to various projects, it can be made habitable, 
desirable, lively, no longer an empty sea inhabited only by reluctant fisher- 
men of the soil with ports in other lands. We proved that beneath the crust 
of sterility, behind the false fronts of Main Street, there lies a virgin lode 
of spirit, intelligence, and artistic sensitivity that is in its very purity and 
lack of use the real resource of the West. 


In the beginning, one other English teacher prepared a script. He cut 
the play three-fifths to a play that was two hours long. It still contained 
the major scenes and all of Hamlet’s soliloquies and major speeches except 


the advice to the players. Although we were reluctant to cut it so much, 
we had no choice because we had no money (the total cost of the per- 
formance in actual cash was $15.32), little time, and a minimum of technical 
skill. 

Soon after we began studying the play in class we found ourselves 
resolved to produce a full-scale play. We dreaded what we were getting into 
— scenery, costumes, lighting, makeup, stage action, the whole thing. Not 
one of us knew very much at all. The four of us in the English Department 
had directed a play or so in the past, but never Shakespeare. And always 
before we had had the benefit of tested scripts to work from. We called in 
the Dean of Women and the physics teacher, both interested in dramatics 
but little more experienced than we. The students had less experience. Five 
or six had appeared in high school or college plays before, two or three had 
had leads. None had performed Shakespeare ever. We were thus all rank 
amateurs set to produce one of the greatest, possibly the most difficult, and 
certainly the most famous play in the world. 

We borrowed or made or improvised tights, crowns, helmets, swords. 
Deciding to do the whole play as theater-in-the-round with blackouts be 
tween thirteen scenes, we constructed four frames for doorways and built 
a square platform in three sections carpeted with an old rug and furnished 
with a low bench covered with silvered leather. The center section of the 
platform had hinged lids that opened up flat in the churchyard scene to 
make a grave wherein the gravedigger crouched and from which he lifted 
Yorick’s skull with a trench shovel. In this same grave the dead Ophelia 
was deposited on a stretcher and over her dead body Hamlet struggled with 
Laertes. 

It wasn’t funny at all, as we feared it might be. It was moving — the 
graveyard scene, the ghost under a blue light with phosphorescent eyelids, 
the king at prayer, the difficult final scene with the four bodies strewn about. 
At the end, as Fortinbras stood on the platform alone among the dead with 
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many of the audience seated within fifteen feet of him in an improvised 
theater, and as the last two heavy beats of a drum sounded from offstage, his 
last speech took on a great and magnificent power not in the least ridiculous 
or pathetic, but admirable, awe-inspiring — and perhaps even cathartic. 

E. M. Forster writes in his Two Cheers for Democracy of the awkward 
performance of Julius Caesar by little English school boys that related these 
boys, however dimly, to the cultural traditions of mankind. Thus did our 
Hamlet expand the horizons of all of us, raising us above the dreadful fences 
of provinciality to a time long past but ever present, and tapping the basic 
delicacy of spirit and sensitivity of soul in each of us, demonstrating con 
clusively that Western America is not culturally impossible but only untried. 
Bursting from below, fanned by the joyous hope and strength of our young, 
a combustion from the warming fires of our spirits, we did, in brief, resurrect 
the great free, historically glorious American West. 

V 

For a long time after our Hamlet was over, | was deeply puzzled to 
explain the great success we had: But I have found the explanation, Ther 
are four factors. 

It is commonly held in Western communities that the general public 
is incapable of appreciating difficult art. So Carol Kennicott had to accept 
The Girl from Kankakee in place of Androcles and the Lion. So most com 
munities have compromised for years — tempering cultural winds to cul 
turally shorn sheep. The reception of our Hamlet explodes this view. Flatly 
A genuine artistic masterpiece of great and complex difhculty is what au 
diences want. We proved that this is so. 

Despite our cuttings, to bridge certain gaps we added only three words 
of our own not in the Hardin Craig edition of the Hamlet we used. Thu: 
we held ourselves to the difficult ideal of trying to rise to Shakespeare's level. 
Thus we avoided the deadly emasculations that would have resulted in drag 
ging Shakespeare down to ours. Consequently performers and audience both 
were inspired by knowing “this is the real thing.” The result was a zesty 
performance and a lively appreciation. 


A third factor in our success was our method of casting the play. Assum 


ing that drama should be community art, not one limited only to the spe 


cially talented, we double- and triple-cast the main parts to include as many 
students as. possible regardless of their previous dramatic training. So we had 
two Hamlets, three kings, three Ophelias, three Gertrudes, two Poloniuses, 


two Horatios. The other performers were single-cast or given two or three 
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characters to portray. Our ghost also played the player king — thus curiously 
doubling the effect of the player scene — and a pallbearer in the grave scene. 
This method of casting gave us for six performances six different plays since 
a different combination of Hamlet-Claudius-Gertrude-Ophelia produced a 
fresh performance each time. One Hamlet was a blond, stocky boy with a 
splendid voice who portrayed a vigorous Dane just recently come to the 
sickly pale cast of thought. The other boy, dark, slighter, produced a sensi- 
tive intellectual Hamlet, clearly experienced in indecision. Each character 
kept outdoing another, discovering new bits of business, new feelings and 
insights and interpretations. As a result, the entire cast and all six faculty 
sponsors appeared for nearly every performance whether needed or not. We 
could not leave it alone, so fascinated were we as it kept growing and grow. 
ing. And many of the audience kept coming back — many of them high 
school students in the town — for they too wanted to see the differences. 

The most important explanation of our success is the most encouraging 
one of all, for it stems from the very factors that are supposed to prevent any 
unified, strong cultural growth in that barren, empty and colonial land. 
Knowing so little of other Hamlets, ignorant of most of the fundamentals 
of conventional stage productions, independent of outside help and advice, 
lacking money and experience, we poor, lone Westerners were compelled to 
employ our own native ingenuity entirely in our attempt to reach the lofty 
excellence demanded of great art. So the Hamlets and Laertes spent hours 
of painful practice learning how men fought with swords since none of us 
knew anything about it. So we experimented again and again with entrances 
and exits from our playing arena; so we rehearsed the slaying of Polonius 
repeatedly to make it plausible, startling, exciting and horrible; so the 
Ophelias worked and worked to make their mad scenes pitiful and not 
comic. So we arranged and rearranged the corpses in the last scene, not only 
secking to arouse pity and fear in the audience but to achieve the “proper 
purgation of these emotions.” What encouraged us was our attachment to a 
goal of excellence as high as we could push it. What activated us was the 


exhilarating sense of pioneering alone and undistracted in almost virgin soil. 


What sustained us was the marvelous accentuation of the surrounding space 
whose glorious wonder has been hidden and lost for three quarters of a 
century. 

We proved, in short, that Western Americans can create through active 
effort a rich, full experience that brings to real life the ancient American 
dream of the wonder of the West. 
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I do not claim that serious dramatic productions are the only projects 
which will revive the West. Musicians, industrial artists, physical education 
ists, painters, can also go to work as we did. If we did Hamlet they too can 
do many things. | think, however, that our method must be followed: A 
project of great difficulty must be chosen; there must be no interference or 
aid from outside forces; activity must be cooperative; perfection must be the 
goal. Only thus can the American West be made a fit land for the living and 
not a deserted graveyard of the dead. Only through many such activities 
can the West achieve a proud self-orientation that will stay the steady 


emigration of the young. Only in this way can the barrens of the West los: 


the present human shamefulness and gain a living, independent greatnes: 


to match its scenic grandeur. 

If it is thought reasonable that the Western land of America become 
last a home, the final words of Hamlet's friend Horatio must serve as 
clarion call to all Western Americans. They must 

. let this same be prese ntly pe riorm d 


Even while men's mind wild: lest more mischance, 


On plot: and errors, hapy 





TOWARD CORRECT ENGLISH 


Horace E. Hamilton 


Name of a person, place, or thing: 
Stone, Jesus, tree; a river, Pittsburg, 


Peking: no relation, just it alone. 


Qualifies person, place, thing: far city, 
Cracked cliffs, lost boy (difference 
Between bald truth and shade of pity). 


Stand-in for the thing, fact, name: it 
Me, whatever mine, some else — reflexive 


Indefinite (so close to, yet not the same). 


Expresses action, a state of being: live 
Eat, strike or take away; to sleep, cheat 
Rise — finite, past, imperfect, go astray. 
Affects itself, affects what affects, or 


Its own kind: once, more and more, never 


Again, or seldom so, time out of mind. 


Governs position of things, static or moving 


States: among thieves, twixt cup and lip, beyond 


Time, over earth, beside me, by fallen leaves. 


Connects two words or more: neither you nor 
I, sea and land, night or day, not only 


In sickness but in health, forever ... but... and 


Ah! an expression of — whatever's left 
When all is said: no! nothing but an 


Intaken breath, shock before the woe. 


Rutgers University 





A LADY’S VIEW OF UTAH AND THE MORMONS, 1858: 
A LETTER FROM THE GOVERNOR'S WIFE 


Edited by Ray R. Canning 


OWARD THE END of Brigham Young’s second term as Governor 

of Utah Territory in the middle 1850's, friction increased between 

Utah and the national government. Largely through the irresponsi 
bility of anti-Mormon Judge W. W. Drummond, rumors were circulated in 
the east that the Mormons flouted the authority of the United States Govern 
ment. The Saints were falsely accused of burning United States court 
records; emigrants to California were allegedly mistreated as they passed 
through the territory; and members of the “pushcart brigade,” most of 
whom were Latter-day Saint converts from the British Isles, were reportedly 
exploited, lured toward Utah by the Church, which then with “calloused 


indifference” allowed them to suffer and die on the plains. Anti-Mormon 


feeling grew so strong in some quarters that extreme politic al action was 


urged. Senator Stephen A. Douglas publicly recommended that the govern 
ment use the knife to “cut out” the “ulcer” of Mormonism. 

In response to the general clamor, President James Buchanan in the 
summer of 1857 appointed the Honorable Alfred Cumming of Georgia (and 
of Missouri Indian affairs) to replace Brigham Young as Governor of Utah 
Territory. Cumming was escorted to Utah by some 2,500 United State: 
Army troops whose specific objective was to put down the “Mormon r 
bellion.” The expedition started out under the command of General W. 
Harney, who was soon replaced by Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston, a mili 
tarist who wished to fight Mormons and win his promotion to the rank of 
General. 

Timing for the westward march was poor. Even the vanguard of the 
expedition, the Tenth Infantry, did not leave Fort Leavenworth until after 
the middle of July. Winter closed in on the army before it was able to reach 

Ray Canning, Assistant Professor of Socwlogy at Brigh 


of early Western culture a pleasant avocation, has studied at tl 


the University of Utah and has done research at Duke Unive 
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its objective, while guerrilla tactics of Mormon militiamen added to its 
delay and misery. 

One very observant member of the Governor’s party, subject to all the 
discomforts which beset the military train, was a woman, Elizabeth Wells 
Randall Cumming, the wife of the Governor. A Bostonian, granddaughter 
of Samuel Adams, the Revolutionary patriot, she vividly described her ad- 
ventures with the expedition in a series of remarkable letters reflecting the 
education and culture, the courage and independence of her New England 
inheritance. The letter which follows, written shortly after her peaceful 
entrance into Salt Lake Valley and providing an intimate glimpse of that 
historic moment in the “Utah War,” is one of several addressed to sisters 
of the Governor and now preserved as part of the Alfred Cumming Collec- 
tion at Duke University, Durham, North Carolina.’ 


Great Salt Lake City — 17th June 185% 
Dear Sarah, 

As I have not written to you for a long time, I shall direct this letter to 
you, instead of to Anne, to whom I often write & trust to receive an answer 
from you, telling “all about” old friends & faces & yourself. The mail leaves 
here now once a weck, I have so much to do & see & think, that writing 
letters to friends, instead of talking, seems very ineffectual to convey any 
idea of our lives. 

We left Fort Bridger on the 3d of June. Our party consisted of Alfred 
& his ambulance driver, Dr. Forney & his driver & cook — myself and the 
little girl & my good servant Dundie in a third ambulance, & a Mormon, 
Stowell, who has been a prisoner all winter.” Three baggage wagons with 
their teamsters accompanied us. It blew cold —then it snowed, then it 
hailed & then was cold as winter. The road was dreary till we came to a 
descent called Cobblestone Hill (a very good mountain though). Here, 
every body chose to walk — so steep & precipitous was the place. The descent 
is said to be more than three quarters of a mile in length. It was a long & 
stony walk, but I found some flowers & mosses which rejoiced my eyes & 


heart & spite of the fierce wind I gathered many new plants for my her- 


"The present letter is reproduced by permission of the Manuscripts Division, Duke University 
Library, which has also kindly made a microfilm copy of all the Elizabeth Cumming letters available 
to the Utah State Historical Society. See “The Governor's Lady: A Letter from Camp Scott, 18° 
edited by A. R. Mortensen, Utah Historical Quarterly, XX (April, 1954), 165-173, for one of them 
Others will appear in the anthology Among the Mormons, by A. R. Mortensen and William Mulder 
to be published by Knopf 


* Major Joseph Taylor and Wm. R. R. Stowell, both Mormon militiamen, were captured on October 
16, 1857, by U.S. troops near Fort Scott. They had participated in burning Army wagon trains 
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barium. I could write you a long letter about them, but will spare you this 
time. We only went about 15 miles, & camped for the night on the Muddy. 
Stowell handed me a quantity of open letters to keep for him, till we arrived 
at Salt Lake. Mm —all Mormons are not suspicious — ergo take comfort. 
He told me somewhat of his history & talked much about “my wife” as 
though he were a gentile. You know all who are not Mormons are Gentiles 
in Utah. 

Friday 4th June. | am my own cook — having dismissed with joy a most 
intolerable rogue on our departure from the Fort — so I cooked breakfast 
& we set off about 9 A. M. Today we are to go thirty five miles. Rode my 
pony all day, that | might gather flowers —the day mild, & the ground 
hardly to be seen for flowers literally. We encamped for two hours at 
2 P.M. cooked dinner & walked about. Place of encampment is Bear River 
a most beautiful stream — pebbly bottom, perpendicular banks, clear water, 
running very swiftly, & a lovely grassy sward on both banks — some cotton 
wood trees & willows here & there dip into the water. At night we encamped 
in a desolate place — a hollow among high hills — not near to wood or water 
but chosen because the comfortable places were filled with very fierce 
Indians — in numbers — who might steal our mules were we too near. Here, 
we became acquainted with the postal arrangements of the wilderness. Gov. 
Powell & Major McCullough, commissioners of government sent out to 
Utah to do what Alfred had already done,’ before the gentlemen had left 
Washington, had preceded us by a few hours on the journey. At this hollow 
we saw a cleft stick, upright in the ground & a paper in the cleft. It was a 
note from our commissioners, telling us when they would encamp & await 
our coming. This camp was near the Yellow. We passed a tolerable night, 
& in the morning were surrounded by the most disagreeable looking Indians 
| have ever seen — & we have been surrounded by Indians for several month: 

so very ugly, & filthy & hideous in expression. Two or three squaws wer 
with the party, who looked idiotic, yet fierce & miserable. I wa glad to get 
away from the creatures. We enter today Echo Cafion. These Cafions are 
said to have been the beds of rivers, many centuries ago. The first ten mil 


or so the Cafion was one long grassy valley, with very high green hills rising 


on each side averaging about half a mile in width —a littl pebbly stream 
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twists & turns & winds about in the valley. We cross it every few steps. The 
world is quite shut out from the quiet valley — but soon the banks become 
rocky cliffs, & assume all kinds of strange fantastic shapes, & the valley 
narrows to a mere little road — then — then — words fail me to describe the 
exceeding emotion that filled my heart to aching as we advanced — only in 
the month of June does Echo Cafion look as it did when it was my good 
fortune to see grandeur & beauty such as I can never forget. On my right 
were copper or orange col" cliffs, said to be two thousand feet high in many 
places. These cliffs overhung our path (hardly a road, it was so grassy) & 
made it dim in broad daylight. On the left was, nearly as high, a mass of the 
densest, richest foliage, not many trees, but shrubs vines, small trees, fruit 
trees (wild) every thing in blossom, on I know not what foundation — close 
at your feet a deep, narrow rocky ravine, where the water gushed & rushed 
& foamed. Do you remember the copper col¢ towers, which the powerful 
Genii, cursed by Solomon, are said to have inhabited, when driven from the 
mansions of the blest — told of in Eastern Tales & mythologies. These rocky 
cliffs were as those are described. | could not think of Echo Cafion — but 
imagination was thrown far away into the land of fable & mythology. One 
would not be surprised at any thing or any being appearing in such a place. 
My pony and I went everywhere that pony & I could go — leaving the am- 


bulances to plod as they chose. Some of the cliffs had been scaled by adven- 


turous Mormons, & rude fortifications were seen in spots where it seemed as 
though only eagles could attain — forts built for hurling stones. 

I was fortunate in not riding in my carriage — for having rode far ahead, 
I stopped to arrange my hair, which bushes & branches had disarranged, 
behold my ambulance approached, the mules dragging poor Dundie on his 
back on the ground, & the carriage lying on its side. The road was so craggy 
& rough, that the mules could not drag it far, & fortunately there was not 
much damage done — only a few bruises. 

We went through twenty five or thirty miles in the cafion, when it 
widened & other most picturesque & lovely scenery appeared — but of a 
character entirely differing from that of the cafion. The Weber river ap- 
peared with its lovely islands, groves of lofty trees, names unknown — with 
a rapid current running sometimes forwards, then turning backward upon 
its own course. Here some Indian men came up on horseback — in nature's 
costume, no article of clothing but a collar of some skin, & rode by my side. 
I am used to Indians so rode along quietly — one said “governor — squaw.” 
Alfred's carriage was in sight & he pointed to make his meaning clear — so 
I nodded, & we rode along, his eyes full of questions which his tongue could 
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not form. I thought if some of my friends possessed one of the famous 
mirrors, which the enchanters of former days used for calling up images of 
distant or departed friends, they would see just then an unusual picture, 
if they looked at me. I rode a nice little pony, with a mane & tail all torn 
& uneven from winter wanderings among sage brushes & rocks of the Rocky 
Mountains. I wore a drab col riding dress, & an immense brown Leghorn 
hat, ample protection against sun & rain, & oh bathos! a pair of gold spec 
tacles, very much out of keeping with the scene & my fancy — a great river 
on one side of me, roaring & foaming —a large pile of pointed rocks on my 
right, standing out from an elevation, which rocks are named “Gov. Cum 
ming & his Generals” — so named because “they all stick fast in the moun 
tains & cannot stir” & two Indians riding by my side without blankets or 
buffalo robes. Alfred in an ambulance, a few rods before us, smoking a pipe, 
& talking to sorne other Indians, with grunts & signs. Bye and bye, we came 
to where we must cross the Weber. The commissioners were on the farther 
side — had crossed in the morn — & the river had risen rapidly since then 
but our baggage & provision wagons had not come up, & we determined to 
camp on this bank, & wait for the wagons. So we waited — but tents & provi 
sions came not — so I got into my ambulance, & sang to my guitar till | was 
tired, & then watched the Indians wading & swimming over the river — some 


horse laden with elk meat — swimming over with them. An Indian squaw 
was nursing her child on the bank — the only pretty Indian baby I have seen 
—the only one which smiled. The baby was in a great bark shoe, fastened 
down tightly — only the face visible. It cannot move head, neck, arms, body 
or limbs — & so they are kept in this durance all day, slung at the mother’s 


back, face outwards — in sun, wind, & rain. It would puzzle some of us to 
smile in such a situation — but this child managed it. Alfred meanwhile 
sat at a sage bush fire, & talked with Stowell, the Mormon, & roasted two 
potatoes | fortunately found in my carriage box — not the first benefit I have 
experienced on my journey from not having put everything in place. Had 
I packed these potatoes with the rest we should have been supperless & break 
fastless — almost. About midnight we concluded to sleep awhile. As the 
insides of our carriages were filled with trunks & boxes that could not be put 
in the wagons, they were not in the best order for sleeping — & I did very 
little of that business. Alfred succeeded better. Next morning, | ransacked 
boxes & bags & found some onions in Dundic’s box seat, & a loaf of bread. 
Sull the wagons came not — & the river was higher and higher. I went 
hshing for trout, (1 had a bag of fishing tackle,) while the carriage drivers 


were sent with our mules to find and assist if necessary the missing wagons 
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About noon all came — wagons, men & mules. A wagon tongue had broken 
— not easily remedied on such a journey. We crossed the river at length — 
water up above the floors of our high ambulances — mules wading & swim- 
ming — but we were over at last. Dundie & I rode on before the other 
ambulances. We went at a walk for eight or ten miles over a breakneck road. 
I was reading, & did not know we were alone. At length I asked Dundie 
“Do you see the Gov.’s carriage?” “No, | have not seen it since just after we 
left the river.” I forgot to say that Dr. Forney had left us, (having no wagons 
to wait for) and had joined the commissioners the night before. In the 
morn they had gone on—so Alfred & I & servants were all the present 
party. I told Dundie to stop where we were, at a wild pass in the mountains 
— nothing to be seen in any direction but mountains, We were ascending 
“the little mountain” as they call it here. It had become very very hot — 
the sun burning — but I told Dundie to saddle my pony — and I would ride 
back towards the Weber & see what accident had happened — Dundie must 
stay with my mules. We have four to each carriage & my two leaders are 
young & not well broken — difficult to drive, & the road we had come over, 
very rough & mountainous. So the pony was just ready, when up came 
Stowell, riding as for dear life —a wheel had broken some miles behind — 
& the Gov said wait where we were — He would be up by night. So there 
we were. We had the rest of our loaf of bread, & when the deep shadow of 
the mountains covered the hollow place we were in, I climbed the mountain 
side, & was well repaid for my pains. One wagon was abandoned & Stowell 


rode forward on a fleet horse, towards “the big mountain” where he hoped 
to meet some Mormons, who were to come from Salt Lake City to meet 
their long imprisoned brother & friend. I went into my tent just at dusk, 
& was too busy examining my mess chest & cooking, to tell you how all was 
settled about that wheel. Alfred having been almost without food for so 
long, food was of more interest than the wheel. The hollow we camped in 
is supposed to be called Cafion Creek hollow. 


The next day 7th we arranged (no matter how now) about disabled 
wagon, & went on our way. This day we ascended the “Big Mountain.” | 
always (almost) have the pony made ready before we start, but the weather 
was so warm that I thought | would not ride till late — but very early in the 
day I changed my mind — & Sarah, I would willingly, gladly, journey from 
the states to this place & back again, winter weather and all, to see what I 
have seen on this blessed 7th of June. I have seen mountains often — have 
crossed the Alleghanies a dozen times, the White and Green mountains are 
not unknown to my early days. I crossed the Rocky Mountains without 
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any unusual emotions — but never have | imagined any thing like what | 
have seen on this day. Do not think me affected when I say my heart ached. 
It was physical pain produced in me by what | saw. | cannot describe it. 
I can only feel it — & that feeling will continue during my life. The most 
unearthly, weird, wild scenes crowd on my memory. I| climbed one moun 
tain on foot, more by my arms than feet, for steepness — walked through 
the passes, leading my pony, for several miles, while the poor teamsters 
& ambulance drivers were getting down the long mountain. The wheels 
were locked, the two hinder wheels roped of all the vehicles, the drivers & 
wagon master (who superintends a// the vehicles & is always on horseback ) 
& Alfred all on foot, helping mules, pushing & lifting & “scotching” wheels. 
Another of our three wagons met trouble. The wheel was sprung & we had 
to leave it behind with a guard. | did not know how tired I was, till we 
encamped at the foot of the mountain — & then it seems to me | was never 
more so — all too tired for supper that night. 

8 June — We were ready late this morn. A gentleman from Salt Lake 
City arrived about nine-o-clk, & begged us not to cross the next mountain, 
but go round by a Cafion road, which wound round its foot. He left & we 
left an hour after. We did not see any road but the one over the next moun 
tain — so we took that. I mended shoes & gloves & frock, which my ad 
ventures of the day before had caused to look somewhat like the clothes 
of the ugly Ute Indians — but | could get no others — & hoped that we 
should get into the city quietly. Though as Alfred had “conquered a peace’ 


a few days before, & had made friends, positive friends of thorough going 


enemies, | thought there might be a reception —a small one, | knew — for 


the city was to be abandoned by its inhabitants, until after the army had 
passed through. This had been agreed upon — but I was not prepared for 
the death like stillness which existed. A large, beautiful city, the houses all 
separate — each with its garden — wide streets, with a pebbly stream run 
ning on each side — city capable of containing twenty thousand inhabitants 
— as level as Augusta, Georgia — houses mostly about two stories high, built 
of adobes, which are like bricks in shape & size, but a grey stone colour 
instead of red — the gardens full of flowers & vegetables & promise of fruit 
—but the doors of all houses closed — not a window to be seen — only 
boards instead — not a carriage or wagon or mule or horse or man to be 
seen." Mountains all around us, looking in the clear atmosphere, but a few 
"In a letter of June 


McCulloch reflect the Mormor 
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feet from us — snow on the tops, green below — & the rushing of the water 
on each side the only sound. The valley city covers a level area of several 
miles — & one wondered when one should wake from a dream — or tried 
to look away from the pictured place. It did not seem real — but you could 
not look away. The mountains shut you in all around. The gorge through 
which we approached was no longer visible. 
By & bye, Dr. Forney (who had preceded us) came up to my carriage, 
which was in advance: —he got in, & told Dundie to drive to Staines’s 
{could this be William C. Staines, first territorial librarian and later Church 
emigration agent ? — Ed.| house which had been left all ready for us. It was 
at this house that Col Kane & Alfred had remained when here before. I wish 
I had a picture of it for you — for it is very pretty. It stands about 130 feet 
back from the street — flowers etc in front — peach & other small trees on 
each side of the house & extending to the street —a large garden behind 
& on each side. The house built like an English cottage — a piazza in front, 
with flat open work pillars, for vines — & a piazza above the first, with heavy 
carved work all around it ornamented windows &c &c. I went into the large 
parlour. There was a really magnificent & monstrous piano — London make 
~& new eight octaves — sent for my use by Heber C. Kimball — some 
handsome chairs, sent for my use by Brigham Young — & other furniture, 
carpets &c, sent by other church dignitaries. Then in a china closet, near 
a large dining room, were cups & saucers & other table furniture, tablecloths, 
every thing had been thought of, for me to use, so that I need not be obliged 
to unpack, tll matters were farther | sic| settled. Mr. Staines’s wives were 
at Provo, & were to continue there. He may rent us his house, is ready to do 
so, if he does not burn it — but if there is any trouble when the army enters, 


“The houses, fields and gardens of the people of this Territory, particularly in and about Salt 
Lake City, are very insecure. The animals of your army would cause great destruction of property 
if the greatest care should not be observed in the march, and in the selection of camps. 

“The people of this Territory are somewhat uneasy for fear the army when it shall reach the 
valley would not properly respect the persons and property. We have assured them that neither their 
persons of property would be injured or molested by the army under your command, We would 
respectfully suggest in consequence of this feeling of uneasiness, that you issue a proclamation to the 
people of Utah, staung that the army under your command would not wespass upon the rights or 
property of peaceable ciuzens during its sojourn in, or marches through the Territory; such a proclama 
tion would greatly allay the existing anxiety and fear of the people and cause those who have abandoned 
their homes to return to thew farms and houses.’ 

Johnston issued the suggested reassurance and dispatched it to Governor Cumming (who was b 
this ime established in Salt Lake City) on June 16, from the Bear River. Subsequently, the army passed 
through Salt Lake City on June 26, camped on the west side of the Jordan River, and thence marched 
to Cedar Valley, about forty miles to the south and west, where they located Camp Floyd. This was 
Johnston's only “visit” to Salt Lake City, Although he was at Camp Floyd unul March |, 1860, he 
never returned to the Mormon city which he had planned to attack. The cinzens of Salt Lake City 
began the return to their deserted homes following their leaders, the First Presidency of the Church 
who left Provo for the north on July 1, 1858 
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the whole city is to be burned.® The houses are now all emptied but this & 
an eating house —a little one at the other extremity of the city. 

In the aft® several of the magnates of the church called. They had 
(about twenty of the leading men) come in from Provo City, & gone by the 
Cafion road to meet us & escort us to our home — but we had taken the 
other road & so missed them. They were full of politeness, & with one of 
them, in especial, | was very much pleased — Wm Kimball, Heber Kimball's 
eldest son. Gen! West & Col Ferguson —then Mr. Cumming & another 
apostle, called —-——. Nearly all those of rank in the church have been 
missionaries in various parts of Europe — Paris, London, Stockholm, Copen 
hagen, are their frequent places of visiting, & their manners are polished & 
the conversation of these gentlemen is very varied & interesting —my favorite 
visitor was Wm Kimball, as they call him, (he has many brothers). His face 
is full of character & feeling — his air reserved, but very truthful — about 
thirty years old apparently. The others were generally agreeable. The next 
calls were from two gentlemen, appointed by Brigham Young to confer with 
Alfred. Brigham & his counsellors will come to the City from Provo 
to-morrow. B. Y. says that he & Gov. Cumming have settled matters, 
& seems to think it superfluous to see the Commissioners — but the gentl 
men comm’ bring a proclamation & pardon from the President, & it is 
thought better there should be a conference with them — also, the time & 
manner of the entrance of the army is to be settled. 

On 10th June — B. Young had a long private interview with the Gov 
in which they talked over all the matters to be discussed at the conference. 
In the aft” B. Young, Heber Kimball, Gen! Wells, Mr. Armstrong, Hooper, 
late SecY State, & several others called, having come in in the morn from 
Provo. In H. Kimball’s reported speeches, he is coarse, vulgar, denunciatory. 
In conversation he is plain, sensible, straight forward & gentlemanly — full 
of humor & sometimes witty but nothing coarse or disagreeable as | saw him. 

Alfred says I must close my letter — that the mail bags will be closed in 
half an hour. I have partly copied this from my journal — & have much 
more to tell of course —but of persons | have thought I should not say a 
great deal — but wait till I see you — & again wait ull I know them better. 


I have no time to read my letter over — as the postoffice (just opened ) is a 


mile hence. So good bye in a great hurry & believe me always afftly yr Sister 
Elizabeth 


Alfred sends love, & says he is going to convert Mormons to some good ism 


‘ , 
This was to be part of the Mor n corched-earth” policy should the army break 


of peaceful passage 





TWO POEMS 


Diana Der Hovanessian 


Desert GULL 


Seagull 

Polishing the sky 
Not a web of cloud 
Hangs by. 

Not a crystal 

Dusts the floor 

Of salt upon 

A salt-chapped shore. 
Print of fishes, 

Shells of stone, 

What keeps you circling 
All alone ? 


PETROGLYPH 


Thus white on black 

They tell the story of a life 
Invoking blessings for 

A journey without strife 
White on black 

The self-repeating runes 
Suns, snakes and pines 
Hunts and the semi-moons. 
And deep below these rocks 
Hand on faded face 
Surrounded by his toll 

For the destined place 


Relics of an Indian slowly rust 


Here in this ancient antiseptic dust. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 














THE PROPER SCOPE OF HISTORY 
George Barr Carson, |r. 


HEN THE Committee on Historiography of the Social Science 

Research Council in 1954 published its excellent report on The 

Social Sciences in Historical Study, | was almost persuaded it con 
tained nothing with which a modern historian could reasonably disagree. 
The report, however, was designed to promote a continuous healthy discus 
sion of the status of history, and what saved me from docile acceptance was 
the phrase “non-historical social sciences.” | believe there is no such thing 
as a non-historical social science —or a non-historical any other kind of 
science — and to make such a division is to foster the idea of a distinction 
that should not exist and is harmful to the standing of history both among 
scientists and laymen. 

The prime menace to the status of history today is that the so-called non 
historical sciences wish to include history in joint programs of interdiscipli 
nary study, or social living, as an auxiliary. As such, the role of history is to 
provide background in the form of study of selected events or institutions in 
the past which can be directly related to the present. The key to the selection 
of what is to be studied is thereby the contemporary importance of a prob 
lem, not the intrinsic interest of any event or institution of the past. This is 
not the proper scope of history. 

It is unfortunately true today that scholars are divided into categories, 
sometimes simply as a result of tradition and inertia, sometimes arbitrarily, 
and often from motives that are at best mercenary and at worst imperialist 
on the part of institutional bureaucrats or politicians. Our society is built 
upon the classic formulas of Adam Smith (division of labor), Henry Ford 
(standardization), and Frederick Winslow Taylor (specialization). As a 
consequence, as soon as we can label something and put it in a separate 
compartment we do so. But every branch of “science” —the word science 
being understood in the classical meaning of “knowledge,” and thus cover 
ing all learned disciplines of the scholarly profession — contains an essential 
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ingredient that is fundamentally historical. The use of rational process to 
determine facts, and to build systems of consequences by ordering the facts, 
is a function that does not cease to be historical in character when the scien- 
tific practitioner is a chemist (i.c., “natural” or “physical” scientist) rather 
than a historian (i.c., “social” scientist). It is not proper to make a distinc- 
tion between any scientist and another where this function is involved; the 
distinction between scientific disciplines is in the different classes of facts 
dealt with, and the techniques for determining facts. 

Most sciences operate on the basis of facts, the knowledge of which is 
established by direct observation. The facts upon which chemical science is 
based are so derived. The historian’s science is an exception; we have what 
we call “historical facts,” but we actually mean “ways of knowing historical 
facts.” The assassination of Caesar may be a historical fact; it is not a fact 
which any historian may ascertain by direct observation. The historian 
examines the evidence produced by the fact and attempts to reconstruct the 
fact. With the chemist the fact of observation is the point of departure, with 
the historian the fact in the past which could have been observed had an 
observer been present is the point of arrival — so far as technique is con- 
cerned, 

Once the chemist has observed his fact, he can proceed by rational process 
to construct a system of consequences of the fact. This rational process is his 
constructive work; without it his statement, at the conclusion of observation, 
that water is composed of H,O is entitled to the same commentary as the 
historian's statement that Julius Caesar was assassinated on the ides of 
March in 44 8.c. — so what? Facts for the sake of facts are going to interest 
only those who do the research; if the sciences of chemistry or of history 
are of no use to anyone but chemists and historians, those sciences are not 
justifying their existence. But when the physical or social scientist stops 
observing data and arranges or interprets it, he engages in the work of a 
historian, preserving and exploiting the accumulated experience of the 
human race, regardless of any arbitrary categories under which the experi- 
ence may be classified. In this sense we are all, in the learned professions, not 
only scientists but also historians. 

I believe a very real danger to the status of history is the view that re- 
search alone is the end; this is to equate technique and science. The limited 
role of establisher of historical facts, however, is one cast for history not by its 
partisans but by its opponents or its detractors. The historian is often re- 
proached because he will not produce laws like other learned disciplines. Of 
what use is his study of the past if no “laws” emerge? The criticism comes 
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both from the layman and the scientist, especially the scientist in certain 
disciplines that are perhaps too prone to establish generalizations. Possibly 
historians are too indolent to wish to change “laws” from time to time, 
which most social sciences must do as a result of new work. Actually there 
are laws in history, but most people do not assign them to history. It ts 
a law of history that all men die. The trouble with this law is not that it is 
not good enough, but that it is too good; everybody claims it. Yet the proof 
is found in history. 

The difficulty is that the individual, the exception, is in danger of being 
lost in the current emphasis on the common cause, the insistence on a black 
and white division of the world, on conformity to the general pattern. In 
such a society general laws are sought. The discipline that purports to dis 
cover such general laws commands more attention, It is the distinction 
of history not to seek causes or characteristics in general, but in particular. 
To ask history to study characteristics of revolutions in general is to ask it 
to become sociology. History is preoccupied with the individual event and 
strives to show not why revolutions occur, but the special, individual, non 
recurrent reasons why a particular revolution occurred when it did, and why 
it took the particular form it did. I conceive it to be the proper scope of 
history to preserve the value of the individual, to preserve that heritage of 
the human race in which the human individual has been more important 
than the abstraction. I think men are more important than states; the fact 
that men are still sacrificed to such gods as the state merely shows the per 
sistence of the heathen faith against which the historians should pit their 
resources, 

This is not to say that common elements of revolutionary situations ought 
to be neglected; on the contrary they should be studied. We live in a world 
as individuals but we have to live, in the modern world, in community, and 
therefore we need both the general and the particular. I am simply saying 
that general causes never yet explained a particular revolution and therefore 
to rely on the one and exclude the other is to remove from society an essential 
knowledge and skill — not the only, but an essential, science. 

“History as the study of the past life of a community may properly in 
clude all aspects of that life — literature, art, science, religion, politics, geo 
graphical conditions and so on.” In this respect it is a synthesizing disci 
pline which portrays what is particular about the subjects studied. “It is in 
history and perhaps only in history, that we can view all the ‘subjects’ of the 


*W. H. Burston, Socal Studies and the History Teacher ( “Teaching of history leaflet NN 
(London, 1954) Pp 27 
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modern curriculum, not as academic subjects, not as self-contained spe- 
cialisms, but as aspects in the life and culture of a people. Thus conceived, 
history can be the basis of a synthesized curriculum: not a synthesis which 
swallows up the separate disciplines, but one which illuminates their rela- 
tions while preserving their values as separate subjects.” * But it has to 
be studied as history, not as sociology, or some other special discipline. The 
dangers that may befall us when economic history is done by economists 
are very well pointed up by Eric Lampard in his review of Capitalism and 
the Historians. “Surely,” he says, “there is more to the craft of history than 
can be contained in a formula ‘pro- or anticapitalist’, ... The notion that 
social ferment arises from things other than real wages should be recognized 
by economists who teach history.” * Admittedly the economic determinism 
of the Left is “myopic,” but so too is the economic determinism of the Right. 
It is the proper scope of history perpetually to remind us of this truth — 
that there is more to an orderly view of man and society than the aspect 
which is studied by any one discipline. 

By this standard I do not see how the purposes of truth could be served 
if it is held that “the historical perspective should never be more than an 
index to the present and the possible future.” * This would be indeed to 
deprive history of all claim to scholarly discipline — to science as knowledge 
— for it would be history without values, without choice, without individ- 
uality, geared solely to the bias of the present. It would be technique without 
synthesis, analysis without principle. 

There is a far-reaching implication in the different emphases of the 
science that studies the general, with its interest in regularities, conformity, 
or adaptability, and the science that studies non-conformity. The latter is 
essentially a training for leadership. Fifty years ago, when the percentage of 
those able to secure a higher education was relatively small, training for 
leadership had a pre-eminent role. When the percentage of those participat- 
ing in higher education rises, there must necessarily be a shift in the promi- 
nence of this element in training; conformity rises proportionally in im- 
portance when higher education no longer is, nor should claim to be, only 
for an elite — whether the elite is intellectual or social. What is likely to 


follow is a quantitative determination of value, and it is at this point that 
the historian must rebel. 


* Ihid 
* American Historical Review, LX (October, 1954), 65. 
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The justification of the historian is that he perpetuates the qualitative 
rather than quantitative measurement of value, and strives to pass along 
his non-conformist sense of value. This underlying purpose he serves in his 
function as teacher (of whomever — his children, his students, his colleagues, 
his neighbors, or his fellow-citizens), not in his function as scholar. The 
second function may be required to enable him to gain license to perform 
the first, but the former is the end in history. In following it the historian 
is keeping alive the only principle upon which the human race can remain 
human —the principle that there are values higher than the material o1 
realist approach to the interests of men or social organisms, whether the 
state, nation, or other. Those who see God only im nature, and do not sec 
something beyond, have lost the humanist, liberal arts tradition, for which 
the closer ’tis to God the further ‘tis from beast. The society of the ants 
has no god —i.e., no higher law than the community. When this is fully 
true of man he will be on a par with the ant; he will have, and deserve, no 
history. 

But we do not want to become prisoners of the past. To see in the past 
only reasons why certain things can be done and certain things cannot is to 
misunderstand history. Any science can be the prisoner of its past, so that 
progress or change 1S inhibited, if it does not recognize that all science and 
scientific laws have an ephemeral quality, seen in historical perspective. The 
science in which the conception of immutable species predominated offers 
an example. Works of savants are, properly speaking, provisional and con 
demned to oblivion; no one — well, almost no one — reads Newton. The 
most fruitful work occurs when we question existing laws, pushing out 
beyond the frontiers of the known law. Science is, then, a history of new 


laws; some of the observed facts may remain intact — water quenches fire, 


and did so too in the time of Aristotle, but the scientific explanation is very 


much different in our modern textbooks for we have a different frame of 
reference. 

This is as true of history as of physics. It is as true today as five hundred 
years ago that certain events took place in Rome in a.p. 476. The explana 
tion of their significance alters to suit our knowledge of facts, and our frame 
of reference to facts. History and any other science have the same scope in 
this sense — they have “law” in the sense of explanation of facts. We are, 
then, as historians, no more restricted than any other science to a simple state 
ment of facts without an explanation of their significance. 

A true scientist cannot be and should not be irresponsible about his facts 


It is no good saying, as scientist, that one is not responsible for some per 
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verted layman's twisted misuse of one’s work. The historian who lays the 
scientific foundation for “nationalism” has made possible the holocaust 
which a maniacal political leader touches off to glorify his “nation.” The 
physical scientist may not justly claim that it is the social scientist who 
lags in learning control of society, and ergo of such technological develop- 
ments as atom bombs, which the physical scientist merely invents. The latter 
contributes to knowledge; he is just as responsible for his contribution and 
its effects as a historian, or a writer in any field, who contributes to theory, 
knowledge, or opinion about society or institutions. It is, indeed, not the 
social scientists who have made society what it is today so much as the 
physical scientists. Their technological work made our industrial society 
and the attendant conditions that create problems. The failure to solve 
problems is partly the result of inability to change conditions physical science 
has engendered. I must say, however, that I think we should allow them 
to continue under the delusion that social scientists make society what it is, 


for I am convinced we can do a better job of mismanaging things than they 


could. Mutual recrimination among scientists, however, or attempts to pass 
the buck, will get us nowhere. We will sink or swim together. 

The skills which any historian — of antiquity, of Carolingian epoch, of 
humanist renaissance, etc. — acquires are among the permanent, constructive 
skills of human reason which any living society must cultivate if it would 
preserve the values of “science.” The historian asks the past, what did the 
men of that age think they had found to be of value? Does it hold up as a 
value when compared to those accepted by the men of other ages? Is it, 
therefore, a value for us in the light of this experience of the past? When the 
historian deals with the present he should examine its values in this same 
fashion; he should not be told to ask only — what is of value today and 
whence came it? For the historian to proceed upon the totally unsupported 
assumption that the present is the best of all possible worlds, and the culmi- 
nation of man’s life upon the earth, is to promote the view that the successful 
in practice is the most important. It is to make the historian the creature 
of today’s headlines. What happens to this kind of history, when looked at 
in the perspective of the whole of man’s history? Its interest is as transient 
as the headlines by which it is swayed, and small wonder if history is 
deserted by students and non-students alike in favor of so-called non-his- 
torical sciences which deal more directly and more precisely with the vagaries 
that are contemporary society. It is a bias in favor of what is, not what ought 
to be. It lacks perspective. It is not the proper scope of history — nor any 
science. 
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Perhaps the most constructive thing that historians can do is to show the 
dead past for what it is. This might help us to tackle the more willingly 
the problem of burying some dead things that still seem to need killing 
such as untrammelled national sovereignty, and our parochial exclusiveness 
toward things, toward people, toward ideas at national, local, and social 
group levels, in an interdependent industrial society. In saying this | am 
aware of the implications — that the scope of history includes controversy 
but I do not see how any science that deals with the life of man could be 
otherwise. 

I confess I lack enthusiasm for the non-partisan approach to everything. 
Ours is a partisan world, and I had much rather people be taught how to 
detect partisanship than to avoid it. Adults should have and use the capacity 
to distinguish between partisan appeals and to choose that which they prefer. 
As historian I see certain values and certain guiding principles for life and 
philosophy in the study of the past. If there is any controversy over these, 
historians ought to be in the thick of it. | am not non-partisan where justice, 
freedom, individual rights and human dignity are concerned, and my treat 
ment of events where these issues appear is not non-partisan. The historian 
can and should be able to teach his students the science of his method, how 
to find, how to evaluate, and then how to use evidence. But the college 
student is an adult — I didn’t say a mature — individual, old enough to beget 
progeny, to fight the nation’s battles, and otherwise carry on the functions 
of society if not to vote. He should have, and be encouraged to use, the 
capacity to distinguish between partisan appeals. To deprive him of experi 
ence with partisan appeal is to prepare him poorly for the choices he will 
face in society, and to neglect one of the greatest contributions history has to 
make in contemporary society — the laboratory experience of the historian as 
a student of past partisanship and its consequences, 


There might conceivably come a day when the practicing profe ssional 


historian, as I know the species, will be in less demand in society than is 
presently the case with the high school teacher of Greek in the United 
States. I hope not, because I believe we are making a contribution to the 
maintenance of a human rather than a mechanistic society. But if the day 
comes, I believe equally it will not be because human society does not need 
the values we preserve; it will be because historians have forgotten those 
values and someone else hallows them more. 

The menace implicit in all the so-called non-historical sciences by which 
history is jostled in the curriculum today is that they seek to know man, 
not men. Only to know man is to reduce men to cogs in a machine, and a 
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machine operates on general laws. If human society could be made to 
operate in so completely ordered and mechanical a fashion, history might 
not be necessary, and non-historical social sciences might suffice. But in 
practice historians have shown that in any past age which appears to be an 
example of conformity, there were particularist trends. Social scientists can 
destroy society spiritually quite as effectively as natural scientists can destroy 
it physically. History therefore must not permit itself to be absorbed in or 
supplanted by any course of general study which would assign it an auxiliary 
role rather than the independently synthesizing role which is its proper 
scope. 

The sage historian may inquire of the reformer “How new will the 
better world be ?”—implying “not very”—but this is not to say he does not 
think it ought to be. The historian reads lessons in morals by using case 
studies from the past because, faulty or incomplete though his evidence 
may be, he knows the outcome and can analyze in a fairly clinical fashion. 
Historians of this generation are not responsible for the past course of events 
that has brought the world to its present rather sorry pass; but the status of 
history suffers because historians can point out the unpalatable truth about 
how the world reached its present state, and, by relating developments to 
their historical perspective, the even more unpalatable truth that there is 
no easy solution to the problem of social justice. The easy way out for most 


of us, when the hard facts of our society are brought home and it appears 


that we cannot eat our cake and have it—when, in short, we are told life 
is like that—is not to get busy and pay the price for changing it but to 
become angry with the man who tells us so, and seek some quack who 
will tell us what we wish to hear and sell us a less rigorous set of values. 
This has always been the lot of the prophet. 





A HUNDRED YEARS OF A RELIGIOUS 
BESTSELLER 


Warren G. French 


ESIDES MARKING the one-hundredth anniversary of the publication 

of Leaves of Grass, 1955 was also the centennial year of another trail 

breaking American work, Joseph Holt Ingraham’s The Prince of the 
House of David, the first Biblical novel to enjoy an enormous and continuing 
success. Ingraham’s novel, while generally unread, is certainly not unmen 
tioned today. Because of the growing interest in American “bestsellers” 
and in the development of the religious novel, this chef-d’oeuvre has received 
attention in works like Frank Luther Mott’s Golden Multitudes and James 
Hart’s The Popular Book, as well as in uncounted articles and theses. Few 
of these writers, however, appear to have read the book ; they discuss its 
popularity more often than its contents. If the novel merits attention as the 
progenitor of a flourishing genre, the centenary of its first appearance is a 
suitable occasion to find out what it was really like. 

Ingraham was not the first to base a novel upon the life of Christ. 
William Ware, a Unitarian minister of Boston, had in 1841 incorporated 
events from the gospel into Julian; but Ware’s dull, rational expository style 
failed to win him a wide hearing or to gain the novel admittance into the 
closely guarded homes of the Bible Belt. Ingraham was, like Whitman, 
an innovator who found a form that won an audience for his subject. The 


audience that he won was certainly not the same one that Whitman at 


tracted, however; if anything, his work was propitiously timed to appease 
those offended by Whitman’s pantheistic dithyrambs. Because of the ap 


pearance of these two works, 1855 could be described without exaggeration 
as the year in which two incompatible American reading audiences found 
rallying-points around which to gather their forces. 

The Prince of the House of David did not, however, immediately achieve 
the kind of success we expect of a bestseller. Its author was an almost for 
gotten man when it appeared. He had leaped into prominence thirty year: 
earlier as the author of The South-West, a colorful account of his travel 


in ante-bellum Louisiana and Mississippi, and of Lafitte, a historical novel 
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that critics except Poe considered a major contribution to American litera- 
ture.’ Both books were so widely acclaimed that the author appeared to 
have established himself as a rival to Scott and Cooper; but his later novels 
— Captain Kyd and The Quadroone — were Gothic excesses that failed to 
fulfill his early promise. By 1842 his affiliation with the outstanding publish- 
ing house of Harper and Brothers had been dissolved and he was driven for 
five years to writing short, lurid pot-boilers for Boston firms that specialized 
in paper-backed romance for adolescents and travelers. Then suddenly he 
abandoned literature and turned to the church, prompting the New York 
Sunday Dispatch to observe, “We don’t know whether to sympathize with 
the Public, the Church, or the Professor himself ... | but we are| thankful 
that he has escaped from the thick smoke of sin and emerged into a purer 
atmosphere.” * By 1852 the former “Professor” Ingraham had been ordained 
as a Protestant Episcopal minister in charge of a congregation in Aberdeen, 
Mississippi.” He moved from there to Mobile, Alabama, in November, 1853. 
While in Mobile, he was encouraged by his brother, J. P. T. Ingraham, also 
an Episcopal minister, to try his hand at religious fiction. The result was 
his bestseller, written, he asserted, “by the midnight oil in hours stolen from 
ecclesiastical duties.” * 

He apparently had some difficulty marketing his new ware, for the first 
edition was published by the obscure firm of Pudney and Russell, producer 
of books for church use and not even a member of the New York Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers. The book cost only one dollar, a low price even 
for that time. When its appearance was noted in the November 17 issue 
of the American Publisher's Circular and Literary Gazette (the Publishers’ 
Weekly of that period), it was described not as a novel, but as a book of 
travels by “Adina,” edited by the Rev. Prof. J. H. Ingraham.° Obviously no 
one had bothered to find out that “Adina” was but a fictitious letter-writer, 
whose correspondence contained a first-hand account of what happened in 


the Holy Land. 


No major periodical reviewed the book, and the only contemporary 
notice by an influential editor was hostile. Ingraham had attempted to fore- 


* Poe objected to both Ingraham's style and morality, “Critical Notices,” Southern Literary Messen 
ger, Il (August, 1836), 595. “Literary Notices,” New York Mirror, XIII (June 11, 1836), 399, epi 
tomized the more generally adulatory attitude 


* Knickerbocker, XXX (December, 1847), 556, quotes this remark 
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stall criticism of his novel, which contained much material not to be found 
in the Bible, by explaining, “There can be no charge of irreverence where 
none is intended.” *® This rationalization did not satisfy Timothy Shay 
Arthur, proprictor of a family magazine and laureate of the temperance 
movement, who had only a year before leaped into prominence with his 
own best-selling Ten Nights in a Bar-room. Arthur described the novel as 
“one we shrink from reading,” because 

New characters and incidents are introduced and language put into our Saviour's 
mouth, ot which we find no record in the Sac red volume a page or two was sulhcient 
to create the same feelings that we have when an imaginary head of our Saviour 1s 
presented, and from which we withdraw our eyes, as from the desecration of sacred 
things. . . . If there is no direct irreverence in the account, there is at least want of 


reverence 


Readers, however, did not share Arthur's delicate sensibilities. Despite 
the cold critical reception of the book the publishers announced that twenty 
thousand copies were sold during the first year. When a “corrected edition” 
appeared in 1855, the author felt obliged to add this prefatory note: 

The Author of the present work desires to say, that this is the only book to which 
he has given his name written by him, since 1847: the public ations for the past years 


issued from the press in a cheap form, bearing his name, are unauthorized by him 


and published without his consent.” 


Apparently the new novel was successful enough to create a public appetite 
for anything bearing the name of Ingraham. 

sefore his sudden death in 1860, Ingraham wrote two more Biblical 
novels, The Pillar of Fire and The Throne of David, and had projected 


another about St. Paul. The novels had become the property of an aggressive 
Philadelphia publishing house, which produced not only a variety of editions 
in English but an apparently lost German edition for sale among th 
Pennsylvania Dutch.” The size of later sales of The Prince of the House of 
David can only be guessed, but it has been estimated that they ran into 


the millions.'” Certainly between 1860 and 1900 dozens of edition . som 
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costing as much as six dollars, others as little as ten cents, rolled from the 
press. The book’s extensive influence is suggested by its mention in My 
Antonia as the favorite novel of the narrator's grandmother." 

Much has already been made of the popularity of the book in this coun- 
try, but its extraordinary reception abroad has not been studied. It had been 
translated into German and published in Braunschweig as early as 1858.'° 
A London edition, first of dozens to appear in English, was ready in 1859."° 
A Swedish translation was published in 1864; a Dutch version in 1876; a 
Danish one in 1891."* As late as 1925 the novel, bearing the title Die Prins 
uit die Huis van David, made its debut in Pretoria in an Afrikaans edition.'” 

Nor was the novel short-lived. Reprintings were being made until 1939, 
when presumably war-time paper shortages brought its publishing history 
to a halt.'* One hesitates to say an end, because there is no more reason 
for it not to be revived during its second century than there was for it to be 
so successful during its first. 


II 


But the fact of this enormous success is less important than the reasons 
for it. Recent writers leave the impression that the novel was but another 
collection of pious platitudes. It wasn’t. It was grandiose in both conception 
and purpose; some scrutiny of its philosophy and technique provide insight 
into American reading taste. 

The book supplied a popular answer to the doubts raised by Emerson 
and his circle. The transcendentalist attitude toward Christ was being 
formulated as early as 1830 when Emerson wrote in his journal: 

Internal evidence outweighs all other to the inner man. If the whole history of the 
New Testament had perished, and its teachings remained, the spirituality of Paul, the 
grave, considerate, unerring advice of James would take the same rank with me as now 
they do. I should say, as now I say, this certainly is the greatest height to which the 


religious principle of human nature has ever been carried, and it has the total suffrage 


of my soul to its truth, whether the miracle was wrought, as is pretended, or not. 
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These ideas emerged as one of the two principal defects that Emerson found 
in historical Christianity and described in 1838 in “The Divinity School 
Address”: 


Historic al ¢ hristianity has fallen into the error that corrupts all attempts to communi 


cate religion. As it appears to us, and as it has appeared for ages, it is not the doctrine 


of the soul, but an exaggeration of the personal, the positive, the ritual, It has dwelt, it 
dwells, with noxious exaggeration about the person of Jesus. . . . By his holy thoughts, 
Jesus serves us, and thus only. To aim to convert a man by miracles is a profanation 
of the soul. A true conversion, a true Christ, is now, as always, to be made by the 


reception of beautiful sentiments.’* 


Ingraham would have taken especially violent exception to Emerson's 
statement that “to aim to convert a man by miracles is a profanation of the 
soul,” for that is exactly how Ingraham aimed to convert men. His novel 
emphasizes exclusively the miraculous nature of Jesus; the most conspicuous 
omission from its 454 pages is any reference to the specific teachings of Jesus. 
Not one of the parables attributed to him in the Gospels is mentioned. The 
message or mission of Christ is ignored in order to give what Emerson might 
have called “noxious exaggeration” to his supernatural powers. Although 
Adina, the prolific letter-writer who tells the story, met Jesus several times, 
she either never heard or never understood what He was talking about. Her 
faith in Him is directly proportionate to the miracles He performs. Ingra 
ham’s ideas about the reasons for her conversion are apparent from the way 
he constructs the narrative. 

The story is told through thirty-nine letters written to Adina’s father in 
Egypt. (The number thirty-nine would, of course, have had special sig 
nificance for an Episcopal clergyman.) If their writer more nearly resembles 
a nineteenth-century young lady of sensibility visiting Saratoga and model 
ing her correspondence upon Pamela Andrews’ than a pious first-century 
Jewess on a religious pilgrimage, easily impressed readers probably neither 
noticed nor cared. They probably only marveled at the author's knowledge 
of the postal service in Biblical times. 

Adina’s story follows generally the Gospel according to St. John. Like 
John, Adina-Ingraham compresses the narrative into the three years begin 
ning with the ministry of John the Baptist and ending with the Resurrection. 
Unlike the disciple, however, the writer uses a series of flashbacks to fill in 
details about the early life of Jesus. St. John himself figures prominently in 
the narrative, as he is introduced as a cousin of Adina’s cousin Mary (not any 


of the Biblical Marys). Since John and Adina Stay at the same house, they 
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converse frequently, and both base their writings on the same events. Con- 
siderable space in the novel, as in the Fourth Gospel, is devoted to Christ's 
first miracle at Cana and to the resurrection of Lazarus. 

The thirty-nine letters fall into three groups. The first six set the scene, 
introduce the principal characters, and create suspense. Most of them are 
second-hand descriptions of the activities of John the Baptist, based upon 
Adina’s extended conversations with John the disciple. The section closes 
with the decision of the narrator and her uncle, Rabbi Ben Amos, to go into 
the desert in order to hear the prophet for themselves. Meanwhile a wholly 
contrived sub-plot has appeared when Aemilius, a Roman centurion, rescues 
Adina from a group of drunkards; the Gospels were apparently deficient in 
romantic interest. 

The second section, comprising twenty-three letters, describes events 
Adina witnessed and advances the author’s chief arguments. The transition 
from the introduction to the body of the story is marked by a change in 
Adina’s attitude from one of womanly curiosity about Jesus to one of ardent 
belief in Him. She begins her seventh letter: 

My Dear Farner My trembling fingers scarcely hold the light reed with which 
1 am about to write you concerning the extraordinary things I have seen and heard; but 


they tremble with joy. Oh, my father, my dear, dear father, Messias HAS COME! He 


has truly come! Oh, joy, joy! My eyes have beheld him of whom Moses and the 
Prophets did write!'® 


In the next letter the reasons for Adina’s new convictions are summarized, 
and it is obvious from the itemized list that she sends her skeptical parent 
that she and Emerson would have had little in common: 


Now, my dear father, let me sum up the evidence that Jesus is the Messiah. First, his 
presentation in the Temple, when holy Simeon and Anna worshiped and prophesied 
of him. Secondly, the star which led the wise men to Bethlehem. Thirdly, their adora 
tion of him in his cradle. Fourthly, the testimony of John the Baptist. Fifthly, the voice 
of God at his baptism. Sixthly, the descent of the Hold Ghost upon him in the form 
of a dove. Seventhly, his miracle at Cana of Galilee. And lastly, the glittering coronet 
of miracles that now encircles his brow, shedding a light and glory upon his path that 
blinds and dazzles the eye steadfastly to behold.”° 


When mere catalogues fail to convince her father, Adina resorts to exercises 
in logic. The raising of Lazarus prompts this analysis: 


Now, if Jesus truly came from God, as, looking at his miraculous power, you readily 
admit, he cannot be a sinner; he, therefore, cannot assert of himself what is not true 
Yet he asserts that he is the Christ. He, then, either did come from God, or he is a 
deceiver, and there is no truth in him!... We, therefore, are forced to the irresistible 
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conclusion that either the miraculous power, with which Jesus is invested, did come 
from God, and that he is, as he says, the true and very Christ of the prophets and the 
patriarchs, or that God has endowed a blasphemer of his name, an impostor, with his 
own powers, and indorses the imposture by continuing these powers to him in every 


miracle that he performs.” 


Adina’s enthusiasm is, however, like that of some who are saved at 
revival meetings, strictly transitory. The beginning of the third section of 
the novel is marked by another change in her attitude. When her side begins 
to lose, she is ready to quit. When Christ is arrested, tried, and crucified 


doubt replaces certainty in her mind. Her thirtieth letter begins: 


I know not how to write —I know not what to say. Dismay and sorrow fill my heart 
I feel as if life were a burden too heavy to bear. . . . Jesus has been delivered this morn 
ing, by the Roman Procurator, to be condemned to death, and they have crucified him 
Tears of grief unutterable fall upon the parchment as | write, and more cloquently 


than any words, tell you how I am smitten by this heavy, heavy blow! 


Fight pathetic letters describe the tragedy in minute detail; but the writer's 
sentiments are mercurial, for in the thirty-seventh letter she glows again, 
because coincidence has favored her and she has seen the risen Christ as she 
saw the living Christ. She writes now: 

How shall | make known to you in words, the marvelous joyous, happy, hapy y nd 
most wonderful news that | have to tell! My heart beats, my hand trembles with 
rapture, while a sense of profound awe impresses all my soul. Jesus is alive! Jesus has 
RISEN FROM THE DEAD... . Alas! that I should have written to you such word 


of disbelief and of doubt, and have thought him in my heart a deceiver! But | have 


seen him, and he has forgiven me!? 


At the end of the novel, Adina is still arguing; almost the last words 
she writes to her father are: 


His ascent from earth into the heaven of heavens, not only is proot that He came trom 
God, but that God is well pleased with all that He has done in the flesh We must 
then believe, or we can have no interest in the kingdom which He has 


gone to pre} ire 


for us, and which we can enter only as He has traveled through it, through humiliation 


suffering, death, the tomb, resurrection, and also ascension!** 


All of this is a far cry from Theodore Parker's statement of the transcen 
dentalist position in “A Discourse on the Permanent and Transient in 
Christianity”: 

Almost every sect that has ever been makes Christianity rest upon the personal 


authority of Jesus, and not the immutable truth of the doctrines themselves, or the 


authority of God, who sent Him into the world. Yet it is hard to see why the great 


* thid., p. 308 
* Ihid., p. 328 
* thid 

" Ibid., pp 
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truths of Christianity rest on the personal authority of Jesus, more than the axioms of 
geometry rest on the personal authority of Euclid and Archimedes. The authority of 
Jesus, as of all teachers, one would naturally think, must rest on the truth of his words 
and not their truth on his authority.”° 


But Ingraham was too busy extolling miracles to ponder teachings. 

Comparing the response to this novel with the response to the transcen- 
dentalists’ writings, one sees what kind of religious message a mass audience 
was ready and waiting for. Intellectualized religion disturbed many and 
antagonized more; Ingraham offered in its place a much more compre- 
hensible and exciting doctrine. Without understanding the differences 
between these philosophies, however, one cannot interpret the state of mind 
prevailing in nineteenth-century America or comprehend fully the kind of 
obstacles Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman encountered. 


Ill 


To facilitate the reception of his message, Ingraham also brought to his 
novel skills he had developed as a writer of popular romances, principally 
about pirates. Despite the “sacred awe” with which he wrote The Prince of 
the House of David, the novel is actually in plot, structure, and language 
a purified version of some of his earlier morally questionable romances. 
His favorite plot involved the belated recognition of some humble, but 
courageous individual as a nobleman. An adherent of the “blood will tell” 
doctrine, Ingraham operated on the principle that only the high-born can do 
great deeds. In Captain Kyd, for example, a humble fisher-lad, Mark Mere 
dith, proves to be the true Earl of Leicester, deprived of his birthright by 
witchcraft. In short stories like “The Cascade” and “The Mysterious Leaper” 


the unknown instruments of providence prove to be Louis Philippe and 


George Washington. Ingraham’s addiction to the concealed identity device 
lent itself perfectly, if not in everyone's eyes appropriately, to the story of 
Jesus, a humble carpenter's son who proves to be not only King, but Messiah. 
Indeed it was really penetrating His concealed identity that led to Adina’s 
conversion, 

Ingraham’s addition of a romantic sub-plot was also probably the result 
of his long familiarity with the drawing power of such a device. He had 
told the same story often before, and he needed only convert a social barrier 
into a religious one to give Adina’s infatuation with Aemilius the appearance 
of sanctity. He even added another sub-plot concerning the robber Barabbas, 


* Parker's essay is most readily accessible in Perry Miller (ecd.), The Transcendentalists, An 
thology (Cambrulge, Mas 1950), p. 270 
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whom the Jews chose to release in place of Jesus. The Bible is silent about 
the outlaw’s colorful past, but Ingraham introduces him early in the story as 
a highwayman menacing the safety of travelers to Palestinian spas. His 
source here seems to have been not St. John, but John Gay, Other embellish 
ments include a description of the disposition of the robe Christ wore to 
Calvary, neither confirmed by the Bible nor accepted by Lloyd Douglas 
(Ingraham asserts it was purchased by St. John). 

The principal evidence of the influence of Ingraham’s earlier techniques, 
however, lies in the way he maintains suspense and hence the reader's 
interest in the novel. Much of the success of The Prince of the House of 
David could probably be traced to its author’s ability to manipulate a plot 
in a way that would make a reader loathe to abandon the book. This ability 
is manifest in the first letter. After Adina’s description of her trip to 
Jerusalem, she casually remarks that she has heard of a prophet preaching 
in the wilderness. No more is said of him until the end of the second lettes 
when she reports that a young man who has heard the prophet has com« 
to Jerusalem with an interesting tale to tell. The tale is in the third letter; 
Ingraham still seems to have been writing for serial publication as he did in 
his shadiest days. 

The device is used most effectively in describing the resurrection of 
Lazarus. The reader is informed that Lazarus lives again at the beginning 
of the twenty-sixth letter, but it is not until the end of the twenty-seventh 
that the miracle is explained. Meanwhile Ingraham has spun fifty-seven 
Biblical verses into ten thousand words and held the reader's attention by 
a promise of miracles to come. He uses the same technique in describing 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. The life of Christ has been reduced 
to the level of an adventure-magazine serial in which each chapter contain 
a tantalizing promise of sensational revelations in the next. 

Ingraham even uses the same stylistic tricks that made Captain Kyd a 
favorite even in dime-novel days. Who but a “penny-a-liner” would have 
described the reaction of the crowd to the resurrection of Lazarus like thi 

My blood stood still in my heart. Scarcely daring to look, I looked and beheld what 


. 
towards us, Carne forth bound hand and foot with prave clothe and hi 


all eyes also saw, the cory stand up within the vault, and turning round with it 


like marble for whiteness 


about with a napkin His countenance was 


which were open, looked supernaturally brilliant 


At beholding him, a simultaneous shriek burst fros the som Ol 
a bac kward rush of all who wer nighe t the ive 


Martha, uttering her brother ume, fell forward upon her face, and lay j 


” The Prince of the House 
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The application of mechanically created suspense and blood-curdling 
descriptions to Biblical material was probably especially effective because 
many readers of the novel were not familiar with these techniques. It must 
be remembered that Ingraham’s novel could be accepted by many who 
resisted the temptation to peer into the cheap, romantic fiction of the day 
and who indeed condemned it vigorously in the press and from the pulpit. 
Christ was welcome in homes where Captain Kyd was denied admission; 
yet Ingraham’s religious novel represented no technical or psychological 
advances over his earlier works. The Gospel according to Ingraham proved 
that the despised romantic thriller could gain admission where it had been 
excluded, if it entered in the right guise. 

In a recent review of William Faulkner’s A Fable, Brendan Gill com 
mented that “writers of little talent are irresistibly tempted to tamper with 
the Bible.” He described their object as “usually the innocent one of making 
it cozy for us, of running up at its high, bare windows, yards and yards of 
flowery chintz.”*" The first sentence describes Ingraham, but not the second. 
Since the advent of Charles Sheldon, there has been an inclination to assume 
that all religious novels are alike. The father of them all, however, turned 
the Bible not into a cozy cottage, but a dazzling throne-room that might 
have delighted the most |uxury-loving Hapsburg or Romanoff. His favorite 
material was not chintz, but cloth-of-gold. 

Sales of his novel during the past century indicate that it was just what 
an unsophisticated, Bible-bred public wanted on its library table. Ingraham’s 
other religious novels did not enjoy the same popularity, possibly because 
they did not follow quite the same formula. In The Pillar of Fire and The 
Throne of David, he presented long passages from the Bible almost un- 


altered, instead of filtered through the same alembic of his creative imagina- 
tion that had produced a two-volume Captain Kyd from shreds of evidence. 
His public wanted not just the Bible, but the Bible in their own language. 
Both form and content appear to have contributed to the success of The 
Prince of the House of David. Actually the book reflects the superficially 
moral attitudes that characterized a period of greed and public scandal. 


Future students of both American reading tastes and the religious novel 
should not be content with a passing acknowledgment of this novel’s popu 
larity, but should be aware of the philosophy and the technique it exempli 


fies. 


™ The New Yorker, XXX (August 28, 1954), 78 





LONG BANISTER LANE 
Li Po 


Translated by David Rafael Wang 


When my hair was first trimmed across my forehead, 
I played in front of my door, picking flowers. 

You came riding a bamboo stilt for a horse, 

Circling around my yard, playing with green plums. 
Living as neighbors at Long Banister Lane, 


We had an affection for each other that none were suspicious of. 


At fourteen I became your wife, 

With lingering shyness, I never laughed. 
Lowering my head towards a dark wall, 

I never turned, though called a thousand times. 


At fifteen I began to show my happiness, 

I desired to have my dust mingled with yours. 
With a devotion ever unchanging, 

Why should I look out when I had you? 


At sixteen you left home 

For a faraway land of steep pathways and eddies, 

Which in May were impossible to traverse, 

And where the monkeys whined sorrowfully towards the sky. 


The footprints you made when you left the door 

Have been covered by green moss, 

New moss too deep to be swept away. 

The autumn wind came early and the leaves started falling. 
The butterflies yellow with age in August 

Fluttered in pairs toward the western garden. 

Looking at the scene, I felt a pang in my heart, 

And I sat lamenting my fading youth. 


Every day and night I wait for your return, 
Expecting to receive your letter in advance, 
So that I will come traveling to greet you 


As far as Windy Sand. 


Norwich, Vermont 





THE PACK 


Robert Dusenbery 


There are wolves in the snow above Juneau 


Where gray and white make an off-color story 
high over town. 


The hungry pack leases forest and field 
For a season of hunting on ridge and ravine 
While men huddle in huts by the side of the sea 


Telling their tales of the last season’s hunt. 


Evening has a habit of drawing shades 
As little by little and light by light 
The shining dark smudges the glaze 


Of picture windows set against hard night. 


Dark is the stream wolves go fishing in 
And alone in the night of our tinsel lives 
The lean pack howls long the sunken moon 


And prowls the woods of our troubled sleep. 


Scars crown the acts of man and of wolf 
Trellising tracks in red upon drifts 
Bluffing the way of the soul; 

And ringed horizon and dropping star 


Suffer man’s night and frozen waste. 


Portland, Oregon 
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Joseph L. Blotner 


HE ARRIVAL of one recent attempt to write the Great American 
Novel was almost as unique as the book itself. In July, 1947, six 
months before publication, Ross Lockridge, Jr.’s 1066-page Raintree 
County won the $125,000 Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Novel Award. When the 
book was published it was made the January selection of the Book-of-the 
Month Club, adding $25,000 more. Financial success was assured before a 
single copy had crossed a bookseller’s counter. 
The chorus of yeas and nays that followed from the critics seemed to con 
tain enough favorable notes to assure critical success as well. It was called 
“an achievement of art and purpose, a cosmically brooding book full of 


signific ance and beauty.” ' 


Dissents were just as emphatic: one writer 
declared that “the total effect is failure.” * Raintree County's antecedents 
were scrutinized as closely as its text. It was said to descend, legitimately 
and illegitimately, from Joyce, Sterne, Twain, Whitman, and Wolfe. Other 


forebears assigned to the book included the frontier humorists and the 


American myth-makers. A temperate, perceptive appraisal of the novel 
was published by William York Tindall in November, 1948.° But in De 


cember, Time magazine, reviewing the year’s books ex cathedra, delivered 


its final judgment: 


Nobody harpooned the ... mythical white whale known as the “Great American 
Novel.” Indiana 5 Ross Lax kridge (who later com Litted suk icle ) made a stab at it 
he brought home a huge, Ulysses-like animal named Raintree County, which was hailed 


by critics as a monumental attempt and then floated away in embarrassed silence." 


Now one notices only occasional references to the novel. Sales, which 
mushroomed to over 400,000 copies by the end of 1948, had dwindled by 
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1953 to a few hundred. Just how good is this book which to one was “a 
novel of rare stature for these days” ® and to another “an amalgam of un- 
digested Wolfe, murky Faulkner and watery Whitman”? ° What are Rain- 
tree County's ancestors and achievements, its myths and meanings? Across 
the moderate space of eight years it seems time for a reappraisal of what 
may well be one of the five or six most important novels of this era. 

The story of the book is this. The small town of Waycross, in Raintree 
County, Indiana, holds a special Fourth of July celebration in 1892. The 
day-long patriotic program is seen through the eyes of John Wickliff Shaw. 
nessy, a 53-year-old schoolteacher and prominent citizen of Waycross. Three 
‘of his boyhood friends—a newspaper man, a senator, and a financier—return 
for the day. Through their arguments and reminiscences, and through fifty- 
two flashbacks, the most important events in John’s life are recreated. This 
chronicle includes the strange courtship and loss of his first and greatest 
love, his seduction by his first wife and the tragic events which follow it, 
and his turbulent wooing of his second wife, with whom he finds peace. 
These flashbacks give the story of one man’s life, but they also form a 
pageant of American history through fifty tumultuous years, The flashbacks 
are alternated, chronologically for the most part, with the speeches, parades, 
and fireworks of the Waycross celebration. The novel’s denouement, fol- 
lowing a climactic mob scene, finds John alone. His friends have departed 
and Waycross has gone to bed; he is alone with the night and Raintree 
County. This is more than the story of John Wickliff Shawnessy; through 
him it is the legend of Raintree County, of America, and of man upon 
this earth. 

Such a book is rarely a literary virgin birth, Lockridge’s debt to others 
includes elements of concept and style, matter and manner. There are so 
many similarities that the influence of James Joyce’s Ulysses is unmistak- 
able. Like Joyce, Lockridge used the single-day framework, multiple sym- 
bolism, mythology, and the dream-fantasy. Johnny, as the poet-hero, resem- 
bles Stephen Dedalus. Like him, trying to “forge in the smithy of my soul 
the uncreated conscience of my race,” Johnny has labored to “become the 
epic poet of his people,” * to be “an image-bearer of the Republic” (p. 977). 
Consecrated to their tasks, these two are marked by special and ancient 
names: Stephen is the Celtic “Kinch”; John is the Indian “Shakamak.” 


* James Hilton, New York Herald Tribune Book Review, January 4, 1948, p. 2 


* Elizabeth Johnson, The Commonweal, XLVII (February 13, 1948), 450. 


"Ross Lockridge, Ir., Raintree County (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948), p. 788. The page 
from which further quotations are drawn will be indicated in the text. 
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Shawnessy is contrasted with Jerusalem Webster Stiles as Dedalus is with 
Leopold Bloom, and as Dedalus has his Buck Mulligan, so Shawnessy has 
his Garwood B. Jones. A linguist like Joyce, Lockridge too fused words for 
special effects: “timesmoothed,” “homeremembering,” “memoryhaunted.” 

Ross Lockridge freely admitted the influence of Thomas Wolfe on his 
work, but he felt that his own historical background was stronger. A boyish 
declaimer at American shrines and writer of historical pageants, he had 
hymned America all his life. In Raintree County he wrote 


Of mounds beside the river. Of threaded bones of lovers in the earth. Of shards of 
battles long ago. Of names upon the land, the fragments of forgotten language 

Of the people . . . of their towns and cities and the we iving millions, Of the earth on 
which they lived — its blue horizons, east and west, exultant springs, soft autumns, 
brilliant winters. And of all the summers when the days were long (p. 1060). 


Walt Whitman’s name is mentioned twice in Raintree County, his poetry 
is quoted, and his influence is clear. Lockridge sings of all the people who 
made America, 


Of their vast and vulgar laughters, festive days, their competitions, races, lusty games 
Of strong men running to a distant string . . . Of their plantings, buildings, minin 


os 


g 
makings, ravagings, explorings. Of how they were always going with the sun, west 


ward to purple mountains, new dawns and new horizons, Of the earth on which they 
lived (p. 775). 

He writes of the pioneers, endlessly moving west, and speaks of “Young 
men, my comrades” (p. 669), many of whom, with Johnny Shawnessy, are 
borne to the hospitals that receive the backwash of the war. 

If the frontier humorists left their mark upon the author's mind, so did 
Mark Twain. Lockridge makes Flash Perkins representative of the fron 
tiersman; his code is that of “the backwoodsman or river man... the code 
of breezy cocky men, who had no fear in heaven or earth they would admit 
to” (p. 174). The book is shot through with the humor of this Western 
man, and the battle vaunts of Flash and Johnny could almost be transposed 
with those of the raftsmen in Life on the Mississippi. 


The footsoldiers of all wars have much in common, and anyone who 


writes of the infantryman’s lot will necessarily treat elements others writ 
of. But Johnny Shawnessy’s ordeal in the slaughter of Chickamaugua and 
the vicious charge up Missionary Ridge immediately suggest Henry Flem 
ing’s baptism of fire at Chancellorsville in Crane’s Red Badge of Courage. 
Each experiences the shame of flight, the confused exaltation of victory, 


and the aging that comes with both." 


*In this role as in others Johnny is a symbol for « whole 


fantasy in which he is a Roman centurion 
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Besides these various debts, there are episodes which recall Fielding, 
Smollett, and Sterne. Lockridge learned from all of these writers, and, like 
most first novels, his book was sometimes imitative. But the imitation was 
not slavish, not a substitute for original work. It was rather an attempt to 
use every literary technique he could to help achieve the extraordinarily 
difficult goal he had set for himself. 

For Lockridge, myth was the means by which both past and present are 
understood, That is, the only true reality is one’s personal experience. The 
multiplication of individual experience, which constitutes life in the aggre- 
gate, becomes an understandable approximation of the truth only when its 
actually fragmentary nature is cast into an arbitrary order through what is 
agreed upon as history. For example: the Battle of Gettysburg as related 
in history books and perceived through the plaques on the battle site is myth. 
Its reality was the multiplicity of shots, sabre strokes, retreats, attacks, bar- 
rages, and silences which impinged upon the consciousness of the long-dead 
soldiers who fought near that town on July 1-3, 1863. Lockridge felt that 
history, both formal and informal, was a kind of myth quite as much as 
that in Bulfinch or Frazer. But this latter kind did more to make experience 
meaningful. 

Questioned by his friend and former teacher, “Perfessor” Stiles, Shaw- 
nessy says that “A myth is a story that is always true for all men every- 
where” (p. 886). From this implied premise that myths represent funda- 
mental patterns in human experience, Lockridge proceeded to his method: 
the use of as many myths as possible to compress into Raintree County as 
much of human experience as he could. Raintree County is explicitly called 
a microcosm. Waycross is the crossing of the ways, a crossroads where all 
things meet. John Wickliff Shawnessy is man, but appropriately he is man 
as mythic hero. One can identify him in various sections of the novel as 
Christ, Adam, Aeneas, Apollo, Alexander, Oedipus, Hercules, Actacon, 
Siegfried, and Beowulf. He is also William Shakespeare, the Priest of Nemi 
described by Frazer, and — in the sense of Joyce’s H, C. Earwicker — Every 


man. But most of all, he is Adam — knowing Paradise, falling, and expiat- 
ing his sin. He tells the Perfessor and Senator Garwood B. Jones, his boy- 
hood friend and rival, that he has known not several women, but rather 
“One Eve in several reincarnations” (p. 588). And each of them is marked 
by a scar or birthmark, which she wears “as a sign of her mortality” (p. 930), 
a mortality like that of Eve after the fall. Superimposed upon the old myth 
is that which Shawnessy calls the American myth, “the story of the hero who 
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regains Paradise” (p. 866). This myth is embodied in the experience of the 
poet-hero, the new Adam who 

learned that Raintree County being but a dream must be upheld by dreamers. So he 
learned that human life’s a myth, but that only myths can be eternal. So he learned 
the gigantic labor by which the earth is rescued again and again trom chaos and old 
night, by which the land is strewn with names, by which the river of human language 
is traced from summer to distant summer, by which beauty is plucked forever from the 
river and clothed in a veil of flesh, by which souls are brought from the Great Swamp 


into the sunlight of Raintree County and educated to its enduring truths (p. 1021) 


Shawnessy’s reply to the Perfessor’s cynical Darwinian History of Man 
kind is The Legend of Raintree County, which he describes as “A little fable 
with multiple meanings, and a moral for a vestigial tail” (p. 1019). The 
moral is quoted immediately above; the multiple meanings are found 
throughout the novel. For example: the Raintree said to grow near Para 
dise Lake in the heart of the county is a rare Asian species, a planting of 
Johnny Appleseed, the Tree of Life, the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, and the familiar tree of genealogy. The myths which relate to 
each of Johnny’s roles are represented by appropriate Raintree County or 
national events. Each of the major characters is symbolic. Garwood B, 
Jones ts the demagogue ; Cassius P. (“Cash”) Carney 1s the financier (turn 
ing yellow in maturity he is reminiscent of Midas); Jerusalem Webster Stiles 
is the cynical intellectual. Nell Gaither (Venus Anadyomenc) is called the 
perfect blend of the spiritual and the erotic. Laura Golden is the spirit of the 
City in the Gilded Age. Susanna Drake is the ante-bellum South, seen by 
Johnny as beautiful, guilty, tragic, and tormented. Lockridge invested Rain 
tree County with multiple meanings, and he attempted to make them work 
on many levels: narrative and symbolic, personal and national, particular 
and universal. 


Lockridge’s writing sometimes achieves a high degree of technical virtu 


osity. The book is constructed according to an intricate chronological plan. 


Events in the morning of the Fourth of July recall incidents in Johnny's 
childhood and events in the early history of the United States. As the day 
progresses, these three schedules roughly keep pace with each other. The 
flashbacks are tied into the day’s events by key words which make the transi 
uions. Within episodes, the same sort of junctions are made between the 
narrative and other material, such as newspaper excerpts, inserted in it. This 
device was probably used to indicate the continuity of experience and the 


similarity, in their basic nature, of events separated by time and space. 
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There is highly effective use of contrast and the contrapuntal method. 
John’s wedding and its consummation go forward with the grim undertone 
of John Brown's execution. Little Jim Shawnessy is born as Fort Sumter is 
attacked, Interspersed throughout John’s frantic, tragic search for the mad 
Susanna, who has fled taking the child with her, are fragmentary reports 
of the confused violence of the colliding armies at Gettysburg. The Great 
Footrace between Johnny and Flash Perkins has as a foil descriptions of epic 
competitions between river steamboats, giant locomotives, and Sullivan and 
Corbett. This device can also be used ironically, as when Johnny first reads 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address in a Chattanooga bordello. Very often Lock- 
ridge relates one event in several ways. Besides the narration and dialogue, 
a description may be inserted from one of the local newspapers. Excerpts 
from two completely fictitious ones, the Cosmic Enquirer and the Mythic 
Examiner, supply descriptions which are satirical, humorous, and sometimes 
ribald. The novel's descriptive passages come vividly alive, catching the 
violence of battles and riots, conveying the smoky uproar of conventions, and 
painting the sweet beauty of the fertile earth. There are only one or two false 
notes in the hundreds of pages of dialogue which catch the soft nuances of 
southern speech, the hard nasal tones of the Indiana backcountry drawl, and 
the clipped accents of city talk. And there are glowing passages, frequently 
too purple, but all possessing beauty in their song of the land and their 
lament for things that are lost. 

Raintree County presents a panorama of American history, a chronicle of 
American literature, and a criticism of American society during most of the 
nineteenth century. Excerpts from the four newspapers mentioned above 
relate historical events. Many of the most important ones are seen through 
Johnny Shawnessy’s eyes, and none of them, not even Lincoln’s assassination 
or the Pittsburgh strike, seems artificial or contrived to juxtapose the hero 
and climactic events in the life of his nation. 

There are only brief references to Emerson, Poe, and Thoreau, but the 
effect on Johnny and some of his friends of the work of Whitman, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, and Lincoln is shown. One meets in their passing vogue 
the Horatio Alger stories, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Civil War memoirs, and the 
sentimental novels of the middle and late nineteenth century. The reader 
sees in all their transience period pieces such as the illustrated gift book, 
popular elegiac verse, and the Tennysonian imitation. Interwoven with 
the fabric of the life of which it was a part, this literature gains a special 
vividness and relevance. 
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The national problems which deeply concern Johnny Shawnessy parallel 
the fall from grace and expiation of sin treated on the personal level through 
the myth of Adam. As the national punishment and atonement for the 
institution of slavery is the Civil War, so for heedless materialism it is the 
Gilded Age. The tremendous, onrushing growth of America was to John 
inevitable, a part of a national destiny. But he felt that the financial titans 
who flung the iron rails west and reared the smoking factories had done so 
with ruthless disregard for the human beings who contributed the sweating 
labor. (The locomotive is presented as the modern equivalent of the Cretan 
Minotaur.) To John it seemed that the shady manipulation of capital and 
the exploitation of human and natural resources involved a rejection of the 
human values implicit in the Declaration of Independence. Equally guilty 
were the corrupt politicians who swore to represent the people but served 
only themselves. Communism was anathema to him, but the free-wheeling 
empire-building of the Gilded Age seemed just as inimical to the spirit of 
American democracy. Raintree County, and the macrocosm for which it 
stood, retained archaisms and barbarisms in its moral code. It was a society 
of Puritan restraints, yet one which said that 
The injured husband may take the life of him who has injured him . . . Terrible as 


homicide is, this method must, on the whole, be admitted to be the most effectual, the 


wisest, and the most natural revenge of an outraged husband (p. 216) 


Organized religion, as well as that brought by the God-shouting evangelist, 
is examined closely. The Perfessor attacks the Old Testament Christianity 
on which it is based as a code springing from the prehistoric past of savage 
patriarchal Hebrew clans. This is criticism of a culture as well as an institu 
tion. 

In addition to all its other attributes, Raintree County is a comic epic. 
Jerusalem Webster Stiles is not only an intellectual gadfly and cynical wit; 
he is also an engaging character in the best picaresque tradition, Like an 
inverted alter ego, he appears throughout Johnny’s life. Living by his wits, 
goading less agile minds, attempting to run off with the preacher's wife, he 
is a genuine comic creation of substance and depth. The redoubtable Flash 
Perkins has a Bunyanesque quality. Ready to outdrink, outrun, or outfight 


any man in the county, he is fierce and untroubled by intellectual processes, 


but he is honest and generous. Winning Fourth of July races, capturing 


Confederate cannon, or joyously challenging a mob in a bawdyhouse, he is 
an eager spirit living for action and laughter. Garwood B. Jones is suc 


cessively Johnny's rival for a girl, for journalistic prominence, and for 
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political office. But Johnny knows, and so does Garwood, that he is a 
charlatan, Completely dominated by self-interest, gifted with spell-binding 
oratory, he makes his prominent way in the world by cozening the gullible 
and playing on common wants and fears. And, of course, many of Johnny's 
amatory adventures are in the comic tradition. There are other touches, such 
as the medicine show with its phrenologist and seller of guaranteed elixirs. 
There is the farcical temperance drama climaxed by the burning of the 
theatre. Accompanying all this is the salty dialogue of farmhands, back- 
woodsmen, and old soldiers telling outrageous lies about campaigns fought 
in the long ago. 

Why may Raintree County be one of the five or six most important novels 
of this era? Because, despite all its imperfections, it is a sound literary 
achievement in its technical proficiency, its attempt to interpret a nation and 
a culture, and its effort to extend this interpretation to life in general. Its 
faults and virtues are intermixed. The very overcrowding of the book with 
facts and people and events helps to make it a living panorama of America. 
Its complex and sometimes cloudy symbolism gives the life of one man and 
one county relevance to other lives and other places. Raintree County is im- 
portant in yet another way. As Mr. Tindall has suggested, the book has 
apparently helped to gain popular acceptance for the many-leveled novel. 

This novel is also remarkable when it is seen in the perspective of its own 
time. When other novelists were writing of the desolation of war, of the 
disillusionment of its aftermath, and of the destruction of old values and 
orders, Ross Lockridge made an all-consuming effort whose total effect was 
a reafirmation of faith in America and the American dream. Raintree 
County is not the Great American Novel, which probably will never be 
written. But it is a substantial achievement which merits a place in Ameri- 
can literature, 
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Jascha Kessler 


HROUGHOUT MOST of George Meredith’s life he failed to receive 

adequate notice from the public. Only toward the close of an effort 

of over fifty years was he recognized and then hailed reigning literary 
sovereign by the great writers of his time. After 1895, at least, when The 
Amazing Marriage was published, the development of his thought through 
the whole range of his books might be studied. He went so long unknown, 
and therefore unsupported save by a very few, because the reading of his 
work seems in itself to have been a task beyond the capacity of Victorian 
taste. Anyone who knows Meredith may consider, and rightly so, his singu 
lar style as part of the decay and ferment of the last half of the nineteenth 
century which opened the ways for the poets and novelists of the twentieth. 
But I shall leave to one side the formal aspects of his work for the sake of 
his ideas. The reason for such an approach is based on the obscure conviction 
that he belongs to those writers, mostly Continental, who are the advance of 
a revolution still in jeopardy in our period; worse yet, | suspect that most 
of them, as well as we ourselves, do not know where the lines are drawn 
nor in whose camp, of several camps, men of good will, living or dead these 
150 years, are to be found. 

As poet, as novelist, Meredith is a unique philosophic singer. It is a mis 
fortune that the tone and style of much of his verse is didactic in character; 
yet, since it illumines the novels, it is necessary reading for a grasp of their 
implications. Meredith’s poems show Earth, and man in relation to her; 
they reveal some of the “rules” of Earth, laws of moral cause and effect, as 


it were. There are among them philosophic tales, monologues, and tragic 


scenes from life; there are poems that speak of death. Through his poetry 


of nature one must obtain a certain vision of the universe, and an introduc 
tion to a concept of man on Earth and to Meredith’s ethic. 

Simply put, the heart of his idea is called Mother Earth. In her slime 
man originated ; no god molded him complete in his own image: man exist: 
today by virtue of his history. Meredith has been called a Pagan because 
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of his philosophy of Earth; but he is not pagan in the sense we usually 
think of as Greek. Neither is he pagan as opposed to Christianity, nor, at 
the very least, a Christian manqué. He does not see godlings in Nature; his 
eye on Earth is too modern for that, too keen. What counts for him is life, 
becoming the fullest of what we are. Death is cumulation, possibly the 
crown of life, nothing else. Yet, Meredith’s poetry is not merely verse about 
the objects of Nature, nor can one find in it immanence of the pre-White- 
headean Creator, for his imagination moves in a manner to preclude 
moralizing on the scene. The poet is content to see what is given: Earth’s 
living creatures, what they are, as they are, where they may be going, himself 
a spirit articulate among them. As a man, he has faith in life, in love, in 
death. These are his principles. 

It is a serene, fearless faith; it hopes for progress, and believes in the 
potentialities of the soul evolving in man, who is seen as a “cowering angel 
and... upright beast.” This doesn’t make Meredith an optimist: the opti- 
mist, who does not need faith, who dazzles himself, was, in fact, a chief 
object of Meredith’s scorn. Meredith seeks the knowledge which gives joy. 
It resides in the view that Earth is man’s evolutionary matrix; he has come 
so far with her on his merits, and in the future he must depend on his 
resources only. Though the race is progressing in the sense that it evolves 
according to intrinsic principles, chief among them being the process of 
civilization, every individual must cultivate himself. Meredith’s notion is 
that Ego is the germ of what capacity we have for greatness; the origin 
of spirit is the antediluvian “upright beast” which must be tamed and 
harnessed as wild powers are harnessed by being subjected to civilizing 
discipline. 

Given these views, death is no bogey, and an overmastering fear of 
extinction is fatuous. Furthermore, the enlightened mind does not dote 
superstitiously on bodiless eternal survival because it knows that our body 
is no mere tenement: it is profoundly the ground from which the flower 
of the soul rises. Birth ventures us on the falling leaf, so we must return 
content to the bosom from which roses spring. It is supreme to have lived! 
Nevertheless it is not a doctrine of life for life’s sake which is proposed. 
Meredith believes in the idea of Man in the minds of men. Just this essential 
idea has eluded students of his verse, which says that when a man dies his 
life becomes involved with history, issues greater than himself gather him 
into their clouds; that what a man gave is carried on by his fellows, how 


does not really matter, for civilization is cumulative in some profoundest 
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mode. In this sense only is the soul preserved beyond the moment of death. 
This poetry casts its lot with the future of the race. 

Meredith’s novels make all this clear. They are, however, difhicult books, 
but not because they are fraught with his ideas on Feminism, the works and 
value of Nature, the standard of a Golden Mean, Sanism, or English social 
problems of the times like wealth, education, imperialism, and conscription. 
Assuredly the moral philosophy expressed by the poetry informs the novels; 
yet, no one questions the extraordinary essence of the comedy in them. 
Writers on Meredith have accounted for every grace of wit, humor, satire; 
the beauty of women and men; Nature in its variety; profound psycho 
logical analysis; pathos; tragedy. Everything but Comedy! Nevertheless all 
of what we see in his books was in one way or another created to serve the 
purpose of the Comic idea. 

But, it has been asked, if he calls his books comedies, why do we find that 
the stories he tells end in pain, humiliation and defeat for his heroes? Why 
is it his heroine, Diana, as she rises shining from her ordeal, has paid with 
her years of youth, almost her life? Why must Clara Middleton narrowly 
escape a fate almost worse than death, slow death in a life with a Sir 
Willoughby Patterne who has an “hereditary aptitude in the use of the 
knife”? Why is such a wonderful creature as Carinthia Jane subjected, as 
the price of her spiritual generation, to an agony absolutely disillusioning 
and ruinous to her youth? What does the author mean? 

One bemused critic remarks, “One cannot even weep.” This is so because 
we have been given intimations of something unique through a display of 
the Comic spirit — something which is not pathos, not tragedy. Meredith 


does all he can to convey it; all of his writing is the incarnation of the spirit 


of comedy as he conceives it. He was almost alone in hearing spiritual 


laughter as the supreme idea of life, and in seeing a vision of the Comix 
spirit over man like a blue sky arching over Earth. It is a vision for the 
future, and Meredith is its prophet. It is an idea not of moral regeneration, 
but of generation. It explains what we find in his works. To what end does 
that spirit move? First we must pause to consider the connections of 
Tragedy with Comedy. 
II 

Though we recognize that the Greek way is not the Elizabethan, that 
the quality of even the essences, Pity, Terror, the Flaw, are at the mercy of 
history, still we grasp both horns of the dilemma: we mark the difference 


in the cry. Or, not the cry, common to man’s fates, but the differ nt visions: 
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of the world which bring his fates to him. Tragedy is ritual. It is unneces- 
sary to cite origins in ancient religious ceremony to know that the audience 
is rapt with the hero’s insight into a transcendant vision. Moreover, varia- 
tion in the form of the tragic is quite narrow. 

What shall be said for Comedy? When anyone can be shown destiny 
in the tragic formula, fear in a handful of dust, why is the Comic idea 
ineffable? Unlike Tragedy, Comedy is not one thing but many. Phi- 
losophers have been trying to define it at least since the Philebus, when 
Socrates called the Comic spirit a paradox, a strange mixture of pain and 
pleasure. They have said that since man is the laughing animal whatever 
evokes laughter is comical. If so, the laugh-provoking diapason trips from 
frothy nonsense, through satire, humor (Rabelaisian or Cervantean), on to 
Lear's Fool, to Troilus and Cressida, and Measure for Measure; at this 
extreme we are advised another step plunges us into tragic depths. Or, we 
are often told that the tragic is associated with “heart,” the feelings; the 
comic with the intellectual “head.” This spectrum of esthetic qualities with 
which we must suit our experience will not do. Thinking is emotional we 
know, and the heart is a rational complex. The old scale of simple centers 
of “feelings” and “thought” which poured their respective elixirs into a 
simple analyzable mixture to make a characterization or humor is no use. 
What must be forged is proper vision, for Comedy as well as for the Tragic. 

Part of the difficulty in formulating a sense for the Comic spirit obtains 
from that single word’s doing duty for everything causing laughter, much 
as the one word “love” subsumes a galaxy of phenomena. Too many writers 
on the theme of the Comic are admirers of one sort of funniness or another. 
Convinced the presence of the Comic must propagate a laugh, they do not 
conceive the rationale, the Comic of Comedy; no wonder, then, very few 
have seen whole a possible philosophy which might underwrite a cosmic 
Comic vision that sweeps even beyond Tragedy, perhaps beyond despair, 
and death. 

Comedy may be a mixed mode, since in its exalted manifestations it com- 
prehends tragic elements. But to be truly realized it needs a philosophy 
of life no less heroic than the dogmas of death. Far back, easily as long ago 
as the epic of Gilgamesh, we grasped the philosophy of the Tragic. This 
proposal always contains as one of its terms the value Death; if man the 
hero, as the other term, nobly acquits himself, the equation purges to zero, 
and is checked correct. Mankind is very young; it has the religious sensi- 
bility of the adolescent, and the adolescent's sense for destiny and doom. 
But as for Comedy, perhaps theorizers have been trammeled by the concep- 
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tions long dominating humanity’s relations with its gods and their order. 
So, the idea of Comedy remains undefined and unique. | believe we are 


groping towards it, and that Meredith made a giant stride in that direction. 


Il 


In the fall of 1876 Meredith wrote his essay on Comedy. This was mid 
way in his career; ten novels and stories were published prior to his reading 
of it to an audience in February of 1877, and nine afterwards. This piece 
looks in both directions. It was as if he stopped to draw some conclusions 
about what he had done, to formulate them and then keep them as guides 
for the books to follow. Even if this vague notion of a programme is too 
shallow to fit his whole work, it does apply almost perfectly to his next 


book, The Egoist. But, considering all his work in poetry and prose, the 


essay is hardly a constructive rationalization of his thought. Critics and 
teachers use it as a guide to Meredith, but it is merely the expression of his 
taste, and of what was to remain a most nebulous philosophy. 

The essay is quite simple when it looks backward, always excepting 
among his early works, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, which is a rich 
and inchoate novel containing elements of earliest and latest Meredith. 
He chose the middle class as society cultivated for Comedy, but not the 
middle class of nineteenth-century England or Europe, and certainly not 
the shattered middle classes of the twentieth century. He rejected the 
middle class about him because of its optimism, its vulgar ideal of progress, 
its vanity. He rejected the German sense of Comedy for being gross as a bear 
(their women are drudges); the Italian as never fully developed (their 
women are not free from the mariage de covenance) ; the Spanish as lacking 
(because the sexes are separated); as for Islam, there was “total silence” 
because there is no possible society where the veil is over women’s faces. 
One paragraph of the essay is important for this discussion since it does 
look forward to the later novels in which Meredith fulfills the germ of an 
idea of Comedy lying embedded in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
A perception of the Comic spirit gives high fellowship. You become a citizen of the 


selecter world, the highest we know of in connection with our old world, which is not 


supermundane. Look there for your unchallengeable upper class! You feel that you are 
one of this our civilized community, that you cannot escape from it, and would not if 
you could, Good hope sustains you; weariness does not overwhelm you; in isolation you 
see no charms for vanity; personal pride is greatly moderated. Nor shall your title of 
citizenship exclude you from worlds of imagination or devotion, The Comic spirit 
is not hostile to the sweetest songfully poetic. 
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The civilized community referred to in this passage is the community of 
the race, hardly the Victorian society he has frequently been accused of 
gratulating. 

Meredith’s later books, The Egoist, The Tragic Comedians, Diana of the 
Crossways, and most especially, One of Our Conquerors and The Amazing 
Marriage, push our sensibilities to the limit. Although we can follow the 
down-going of tragic heroes weltering in blood, Meredith’s are comic heroes. 
Yet they wade through blood, and some go down pulling others with them. 
And they are without doubt comic heroes, for they have the Comic flaw. 
(Forever excepting poor Richard Feverel, who inherits his ordeal as the 
family legacy. Besides, Feverel is from a very early book composed when 
its author did not quite see his way; for that matter, the inheritance of an 
ordeal was a most Peacockian gambit.) The books are gory even though 
there is no tragedy in them. Of course there may be tragic consequences for 
characters, It might be said that Meredith is at once discovering his path, 
creating the exemplary works, and teaching from them as texts. Almost 
everyone who has written on him finds it necessary to apologize for the 
frequent intrusions of the philosopher who wags on, interpreting events 
to the reader, but no one has tried to see these blemishes as the efforts of an 
isolated man to speak strange thoughts, for indeed his monstrous plots are 
strange thoughts. 

The great tragedies have for heroes nobly born figures, aristocrats. But 
the population of a metropolitan society, which is the scene of comedy, 
cannot have only lords and ladies for subjects, and a great middle class 
does not frequently offer us tragic heroes (and if it does, they don’t appear 
in the paragons of Greek and Elizabethan classics). However, it is sig- 
nificant for what he is doing that Meredith’s Comic heroes nearly all stand 
at some pinnacle, bourgeois or aristocratic (and his blooded aristocrats 
flourish by industrial wealth); they are not anybody, mere comic types, like 
Dickens’ personages. Richard Feverel is one of the finest born, and certainly 
highest bred, young men in England; Diana is the queen of the salons of 
her time, her Percy Dacier, a brilliant young Minister of State, Redworth 
a czar of railroads in England and America; Sir Willoughby Patterne is the 
epitome of gentry; Victor Radnor, the greatest financier and merchant in 
England; Lord Fleetwood, the richest heir and greatest cavalier of the realm. 
But, the élite of Meredith is also a spiritual élite. 

My point is the simple one of analogy: as for Tragedy there is required 
a great man whose flaw is such as to bring him down and worsen most 
palpably his state that we may perceive his fall and be aroused to Pity and 
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Fear — so for the truly Comic hero there is necessary a great man, for the 
same reasons. The essential difference lies in the ends of Tragedy and 
Comedy, though there may seem to be a conformity of means. 

True Comedy seems to be a mixed mode. In Pantomime, Wallace Fowlic 
describes one aspect of this proposition when he writes, 
The clowns of the circus were, | believe, the first ex amples of the Comic which | wit 
nessed, but I sensed, then, and have never ceased wondering at the phenomenon, that 
the comic 1s one aspect ot the trap , 80 « losely akin to one another that the emotion they 
elicit may be expressed by tears or laughter (p. 11) 
Later in my life, when I was more able to make the distinction, | recognized that the 
clown depicts the tragic although his act is not tragedy. His improvised handshakes 
with the children ot the audien c keep him always close to the human, whereas trape dy, 


which 1s beyond what can be humanly endured, must be unfolded ata great distance 
from the public (p. 12). 


This should be compared with Meredith’s assertion in the essay on Comedy 
that “A perception of the comic spirit gives high fellowship. You become 
a citizen of the selecter world, the highest we know of in connection with 
our old world, which is not supermundane.” They read alike. The ethos of 
the Comic lies with what can be humanly endured, with that quality of the 
spiritual which is “the existence of a mind of man where minds of men are 
in working conjunction.” Furthermore, for Meredith, as man grows in 
stature he extends immensely the limits of what can and what must be 
endured. In the process of showing his characters grow in stature, he sends 
them to their appointed doom. He wrote in a letter once, “My method has 
been to prepare my readers for a crucial exhibition of the personae, and then 
to give the scene in the fullest of their blood and brain under stress of a 
fiery situation.” Meredith also said that the last chapters of a Comedy could 
be written in blood. The characters in his novels undergo ordeals. Lord 
Fleetwood for instance, in The Amazing Marriage, throws away a jewel in 
his young bride, Carinthia, richer than all his wealth. When, about the 
middle of the book, he realizes just what he has done, we are at a climax 
comparable with the tragic hero's insight, or epitasis. In the end, Lord 
Fleetwood must pay with his life, wasting away within three years in a 


monastery. But, from the moment of his realization, he receives what he 


has given, though with this difference: what he gave from vanity, cont mpt, 


pride, and a monstrous egoism, he receives from his tortured victim, his wife, 
out of her dignity, strength of character, decency, integrity and justice. He 
is parodied in a sublime way by a soul that cannot mistake itself in what 
it is, and reduced not by hatred, but by the woman he himself shaped when 
he moved heaven and earth to kill her great love for him. 
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Meredith is not a Messianic preacher: the reign of peace will not simply 
be announced from above. Yet, like Nietzsche, for the pick of humans he 
foresees a down-going and an over-going as the price of growth. Through 
such a time of ordeals the Comic idea is regnant; it penalizes and guides; 
as the agent of Nature it strikes down —and not with laughter alone — 
Egoists, Optimists, Sentimentalists, all those unreasonably overblown in any 
way. And they shall not grow until they can laugh at themselves. (Can 
anyone imagine a single one of the leaders of nations in this century who 
ever laughed in such a manner? Has there ever been such a wealthy class 
of people as those in the United States who make a profession of getting 
the masses to laugh loudly? A prophetic figure indeed is O'Brien, of 
Orwell’s 1984, who laughs only as he destroys the last vestiges of the civilized 
consciousness. ) 

Some metaphysical remarks will amplify what I have called the Comic 
ethos. In his early book on Meredith’s verse, G. M. Trevelyan lauded him 
as a “prophet of sanity.” What might this sort of honorific mean? Meredith 
says unmistakably that the Comic spirit is a function of the degree to which 
men have achieved civilization. Very few ever look forward, except for 
the prophets. Most of us, casting back through history, tend to consider 
the immediate generation or era as the cumulation of history. In one way 
it is: our world is modern; last in a long trend, it is the embodiment of 
history, inasmuch as men who lived are dead while their works survive, or 
not, in us. Their biology, their very spirit, is in us. The future is dormant 
within us too. Men seldom look inward to find and harbor flame; most 
think of individual salvation here or in an after-life. Even so, individually 
some may be sane enough. But is society sane? Meredith did not think so, 
though most of his recent critics assume he did. Nevertheless, the least 
reflection shows that what Meredith thought sane was not his Victorian 
world, but the idea of society. Isn’t this a profound platitude? Did his 
criterion of civilization, the Comic spirit, live in Europe or Islam, even in his 
relatively peaceful time? Did European society even offer it grounds for 
survival to maturity? 


IV 


It must be borne in mind Meredith was a radical; Meredith was a seer, 
and, on the grounds of the idea of Comedy, a prophet. He was also an 
evolutionist, but not merely in the Darwinian connotation (see the Prelude 


to The Egoist). He was not interested in the possible disappearance of cer- 


tain grinders in the jawbone, the loss of superficial hair, or supernumerary 
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toes. In fact he seized upon the cardinal feature in man’s physical evolution: 
his capacity to think. If thinking exists at all it is by nature rational. More 
brain, give us more brain! is Meredith's prayer. Comedy he conceives as 
primarily an intellectual manifestation. Though he places the Comic poet 
in what he calls the “narrow” confines of the society he may be depicting, 
the limitations he thus puts on himself in his definition of Comedy are 
quite unnecessary. 

The history of civilizations reveals that the inevitable gregariousness of 
man tends to move him from rural to urban society. And it is urban societ: 
which may be taken as the highest achievement: the race works in the 
mass to make the metropolis — at least it has done so until the Atomic Age. 
The Comic poet is rare because high points in civilized urban society are 
rare. When this poet appears he uses for his material the spirit of man in 
the city; there the tragic hero cannot be alone with his destiny, he is with 
men. What I make of Meredith’s work is other than his own simple descrip 
tion of Comedy in the essay he wrote, and far other than a theory of Comedy 
based on an obsolete dichotomy of thoughts and feelings. Comedy as a 
spiritual quality grows out of the following assumptions. 

Meredith's conception of progress as the hallmark of highly civilized 
periods is something foreign to the intensely spiritual — spiritual as mystical, 
as religious —time. In the epochs of the Christian absolute, for instance, 
Western man found his way to an altar, and his intelligent spirit worked to 
glorify the deity, or deities of that altar, and to house the spirit of that 
absolute in the structure of the universal Church. In times when a single 
religious absolute is gone from society, man finds divers essences, a multi 
plicity of gods, and the freedom of wealth and self-culture in the cities. 
These times are aptly characterized by an urban, urbane society: they are 
inhabited by megalopolitan man. The great city is the image of man. In 
the city man is the absolute, and then he strives to house the image of his 
spirit in himself. (The converse side of the myth of Babel is damaging to 
God, who figures in it as the deity jealous of man, who struck down a race 
of one tongue which aspired by a tower, the symbol of the city, to found 
itself in heaven.) And if the spirit of humanity is not yet a reality, but 
an ideal dream of manhood, men will strain for that as they strain towards 
their gods, to enlarge themselves. 

The idea of Comedy is born in that striving. It is the effort of the race 
to lift itself by its own bootstraps. Everything depends on the free man; 


where even a flicker of the Comic intelligence shines down to light him to 


that goal, to an emerging civilized society, its tendency is to correct by 
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smoothing the gross spirit: “Comedy,” said Meredith, “is the specific for 
the poison of delusion while Folly is passing from the state of vapour to 
substantial form.” In that way the spirit is the divine light which will flood 
the entire transept of man’s soul as the primitive obstructions are removed. 

Meredith’s philosophy implies the possibility of change in man, of evolu- 
tion, or perfectibility. Though these terms are so heavily imbued with the 
nineteenth-century connotations, they are also part of the oldest motives and 
drives of humanity: consolidation, conquest of the earth, conquest of itself. 
They belong to the belief in a resurrection and life again on Earth. But 
while the patriarchal vision of resurrection is clouded by magical, mystical 
thinking, the essence of the Comic spirit, on the contrary, derives from 
seeing the world as it is, not as it will be. Increasingly, as man comes awake 
to himself, the Apollonian commandment, Know Tuysetr, assumes a Comic 
mask resembling what Meredith fashioned, for the true man is the laughing 
animal. Perhaps this is what Meredith may have meant when he settled 
on the best term he could find for the Comic spirit: “common sense.” 





NOTES 


THE DIVINE GABRIELA 
“Woman acts in society as the centripetal force does in the planets. 


RABINDRANATH | AGORE. 


THE FEMININE LITERATURE Which is undoubtedly one of the most interesting 
phases of modern Spanish American literature can be said to be wholly a 
product of this century. Of the distinguished group of women which 
includes Delmira Agustini, Alfonsina Storni, Gabriela Mistral, and Juana 
de Ibarbourou, the most widely traveled, the most cosmopolitan, and the 
best known internationally is Gabriela Mistral. Indeed, this Chilean poetess 
has inspired a sort of fetish in the many who have come to regard her as 
“the divine Gabriela.” Miss Mistral reached a pinnacle of worldwide acclaim 
and recognition when she was awarded the Nobel prize for literature in 
1945. Hers is the distinction of being the first Latin American to win this 
signal honor. 

Biographers’ efforts to relate this great woman of Chile and of all Amer 
ica to her time bring into bold relief several distinguishing characteristics. 
The Divine Gabriela, like Santa Teresa and Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, 
stands as a symbol of woman's achievement in the literary expression of 
the deepest yearnings and passions that stir the human soul. Her verse and 
her prose deal primarily with universal themes: Love, Death, the Mother, 
the Child, and the Teacher. With her themes go her profound understand 
ing of rural people; her desire for universal justice, especially applied to the 
young, to the poor, to the unfortunate; her interest in social welfare and in 
the progress of people throughout the world; her sympathy for suffering 
and neglected children; her glorification of the teacher's mission; and her 
aspiration to uplift mankind through mankind's most receptive and respon 
sive agents, the children. 

She is a symbol too of a wholehearted consecration of self to the cause 
of mothers and children. Interested in the welfare of women, Mistral is 
chiefly concerned, and she fervently pleas in her writings as well as in her 
lectures, that women regard with greater sincerity their most sacred mission 
in this life. Throughout her works she employs all the powerful resources 


of her art to show the dignity and sacredness of womanhood, and to glorify 
the great joy that can come only to the heart of a mother who “has fashioned 


in silence, in quietude, a body, a marvelous body, with veins, face, and puri 


fied heart.” Indeed, Gabriela Mistral considers motherhood the supreme 
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grace of God conferred upon women, so notes Dr. Helen Bernice Udick in 
an analysis of Desolacion, the volume which opened up the world of letters 
to Gabriela Mistral. Poet and humanitarian, Miss Mistral feels too the unity 
of mothers and nature, frequently drawing such analogies. That the poet 
likes to compare mothers to the earth in general and to the trees in particular 
may be substantiated by the following authorized translation: 


TENDERNESS 


Because of the sleeping child that I carry, my footsteps have become 
wary. My heart, which holds this mystery, has become mystic. 

My voice is suave as if muted by love, which I am afraid to awaken. 

I scrutinize the faces | meet, searching for inner sorrow, and hoping 
others may see and understand the cause of my pale cheek. 

I tread gently on the grass where the quails have their nests. I go 
cautiously through the fields: | believe that trees and all living things have 
sleeping children, over whom they crouch and watch. 


Without doubt one of Mistral’s most fervent utterances on the subject 
of mother love is a cradle song entitled “Apegado a mi” (Close to Me). 
An interpretation of the poem’s symbolism might follow this pattern: that 
the fleece is considered a symbol of the living, breathing child; the partridge, 
a further presentation of the helpless, innocent child; and the shielding, pro- 
tecting nest of clover, a symbol of mother love. The translation attempts to 
present the original spirit and idea: 


Steep Crose to Me 


Fleece of my flesh, 
My womb wove you, 
Sensitive child 
Sleep close to me! 

The partridge hides 
In clover nests: 
While I am still, 
Sleep close to me! 

Frail child, bird like, 
Afraid to live, 
Don't go from me: 
Sleep close to me! 


I who lost all 
Now fear to sleep. 
Stay in my arms! 
Sleep close to me! 


Of all the poems that Gabriela Mistral has written, those about children 
or for children are the most replete with affection, tenderness, and impas- 
sioned thoughts arising from the depths of a sincere and understanding 








NOTES 


heart. Of a truth, she knows her way around in the child’s world. Not only 
that, she belongs to the realm of children, for whom she asks, “May my 
pupils be my most perfect verse.” Inspired by those she taught in the class 
room, she composed her cradle songs, which are among the most beautiful 
in the Spanish language. One of her cradle songs is “La noche.” The trans 
lation which follows adheres as closely as possible to the original in spirit 
and idea: 


NIGHT 


And now, my child, you may sleep, 
Since the sun no longer shines 
Naught is brighter than the dew, 
Naught is whiter than my face. 


And now, my child, you may sleep, 
All the world has gone to rest; 
Naught is singing save the stream; 
Naught is living except me. 

The vast prairie is befogged, 
The noise of the wind subdued. 
Like a hand upon the world 
Quietude has now reposed 

Not only was | roc king 
My own child with my own song 
I was lulling all mankind 
In the cradle to and fro 

Epona Lue Furness 
University of Wyoming 


ACCIDENT OR UNIVERSALITY 


STUDENTS OF LITERATURE who are capable of appreciating literary master 
pieces in different languages, for example Chinese and English, cannot help 
noticing a striking similarity between the following two passages. The first 
one is from Keats’ “Ode to a Grecian Urn.” 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. 10-12 


The second one is from the “Song of a Guitar,” a poem by Pai Chu Yi, 
772-846. 


The notes dying away 
Into a depth of sorrow and concealment of lament 
Told even more in silence than they had told in sound, 35-37 


Such a coincidence may be regarded as an accident that happened to two 
poets living in two different hemispheres and a thousand years apart. 
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Nevertheless, many more detailed similarities, both in theme and in 
description, are found in Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel” and “A Song 
of Unending Sorrow” by the same Chinese Chii Yi. The story of “The 
Blessed Damozel” is well-known to students of English literature. How- 
ever, a short resume of the content of the Chinese poem is probably neces- 
sary. Many years ago, the favorite mistress of an emperor was taken away 
from him during a revolution. After peace was restored, the mistress was 
nowhere to be found. Finally, a Taoist monk located her for the emperor 
among the immortals in fairyland. With all the luxuries she had in heaven, 
she was homesick for earth. As she looked down to find where the earth 
was and where the capital was, all she could see was a mist of dust. 


or 


In Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel,” the poet used the same theme, a 


girl in heaven homesick for her lover on earth. She leaned out from the 
gold bar of God’s house and saw the earth flickering by at a great distance 
in a void. Some of the close parallels are given below. Passages from “The 
Blessed Damozel” are given first, those from the Chinese poem next.’ 


It was the rampart of God's house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The Which is Space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood, 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 

The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 25-36 


But when she turned her face and looked down toward the earth 
And tried to see the capital, there were only fog and dust. 105-106 


In both poems, heaven with all its glory is without color and the duration 
of remaining there is uninterestingly long when the beloved one is not there. 


Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God's choristers; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 13-18 


* The poems are taken from The Jade Mountains, a Chinese Anthology, twanslated by Witter Bynner 
from the texts of Kiang Kang-hu (New York, Alfred A. Knopt, 1945). 
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But love glowed deep within her eyes when she bade him [the Taoist monk] thank 
her liege, 


Whose form and voice had been strange to her ever since their parting 
Since happiness had ended at the Court of the Bright Sun, 


And moons and dawns had become long in Fairy-mountain Palace. 101-104 


In both cases, the sorrowfully separated lovers long to be with each other. 


“There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me: 
Only to live as once on earth 
With Love, - - only to be, 
As then awhile, for ever now 


Together, | and he.” 127-132 


“Our souls belong together,” she said, “. . . 


Somewhere, sometime, on earth or in heaven, we shall surely meet.” 111-112 


The poets lived in different ages and wrote in different languages about 
people of different cultural backgrounds. Yet one cannot help wondering 
at the similarity of the choice of subject matter, the description of the rela 
tionship between heaven and earth, the monotony of living in heaven, and 
the longing of the lovers to be with each other. 

Is this an accident? Or is it something which is akin to what Coleridge 
said about Shakespeare who “drew from the eternal of our nature”? Should 
we call it universality ? 


Yao SHEN 
University of Michigan 


FROM THE EVER-USEFUL PAST 
Dear Sirs: 

For several years I have taken a personal interest in your magazine and 
have waited with impatience for the appearance of each issue. Please do not 
consider me presumptuous when | say (with the license of old friendship) 
that there is a certain heaviness of spirit about your publication. | would be 
the first to admit that it is better to err on the side of seriousness than of 
frivolity. But in the general somberness of our times, I feel that some alle 
viation of the gloom might be salubrious. I have one suggestion drawn from 
the ever-useful past. Print your rejection slips! 


Initials and symbols could be substituted for the names of the writers 


except in those extreme cases in which you wished to expose the writer to 


public ignominy. The London Magazine in the 1820's illustrates several 
modulations from the retort courteous to retort ridiculous. Here are some 
examples. 
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The good-humored but definite: 


“J.W.G. must excuse us if we decline inserting ‘two more little efforts 
of his unfledged muse’ which we the less regret, as he says, ‘they cost no 
effort.’ ” 

To C.; “The Muse is often agreeable in her cups, but when she stam- 
mers in her grammar, and stumbles in her metaphors, it is high time she 
should be seen home.” 


More definite: 


“S. is angry at our rejecting his ‘Character of the People, after the Man- 
ner of Swift.’ He asks us if we have not read Gulliver. Has he? We recom- 
mend him to have his paper printed at the Lilliput Press, which would be 
more suitable to the magnitude of his thoughts.” 

“Summer Holidays’ is very pretty and might be relished by those who 
are young enough to enjoy them in reality — but the world is not so young 
as it once was.” 

“We are indebted to B. for his candour in pointing out one fault in our 
magazine, that ‘the London is too full of literature.’ We are glad it is no 
worse, and have no doubt that, with B.’s assistance, we shall be able, when 
necessary, to render it quite otherwise.” 


The usefulness of the pun: 


“Colin has sent us a Summer Pastoral and says that he can supply us 
with one every month.—Has he always got sheep in his pen?” 

“We suspect H.B.’s Sonnet to the Rising Sun was. written for a lark.” 

“W.’s Tears of Sensibility had better be dropped.” 


I’. says that his tale is out of his own head. Is he a tadpole?” 
I remain, My Dear Sirs, 
Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts VERITAS 
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THE SCROLLS FROM THE DEAD SEA. By Edmund Wilson 


Press, 1955, 12] pages, $3.25.) 


(Oxford University 


The discovery of the first Dead Sea Scrolls in an abandoned cave by itinerant Bedouin 


is as epoch-making for the textual study of the Hebrew Old Testament as was Tischen 


dort's discovery of the Greek Codex Sinaiticus a century ago in a wastebasket of the 


monastery of St. Catherine at Mt. Sinai for the textual study of the New Testament 


The latter resulted in the multiplication of English versions of the Bible beginning 


with the Revised Version and stirred acrimonious debate among New Testament 


scholars of the nineteenth century. The Dead Sea Scrolls have already aroused a bitter 


controversy regarding their date but the evidence from the pottery in which they were 


found, the style of the handwriting of the Scrolls, and the radiocarbon dating of the 


linen used to wrap the Scrolls all point to at least the first century s.c. as the latest 


date of composition. Recent evidence suggests the s riptortum of a nearby monastery 
as the place where some of the Scrolls were actually copied 


No one knows for sure who found the first Scrolls but the story as it is fascin itingly 
told by Mr. Wilson 1S as plausible as any. His book is an enlarge ment ot a long irtic] 


i€ 


published in the New Yorker, May 14, 1955, and the tremendous request lor copie led 


to the public ation ol the book. The first S« rolls and those found later are in the proces 


of being photographed and published and a great number of scholarly articles ha 


already appeared in professional journals. In addition archaeologists have thoroughly 


excavated the caves and a nearby site which has been identihed as the ancient center of 
a monasti« Jewish group which many holars think to be the Fssenes 
Part of the manuscripts contain in whole or in fragmentary form the Old Testa 


ment books which are almost a thousand years older than the only Hebrew copie 


formerly in existence. In some cases the Hebrew text of the Scrolls is in closer 


ivres 
ment with the Septuagint, which is the Greek translation of the Hebrew Old Testament 


than with the Masoretic or traditional Hebrew Bible. The variants in the texts edited 


so tar are not theologic ally or exegetically disturbing to any « xcept those who insist ups 


a letter pertect siblical text. 


In addition to the Old Testament manuscripts, many other Hebrew and Aram 


documents were found by Arabs and archaeologist These consist of commentaric 


apocalypses, hymns, and a Manual of Discipline, which describes the beliefs and pra 


( 
tices of the Essenes, a Jewish ascetic sect o1 group. There seerns no doubt now that John 


the Baptist was tremendously influenced by the sect ( witness the emphasis upon | tism 
I ) | } | 


by both). The theory that Jesus was an Essene or had associations with them (e.y., hi 
forty day sojourn in the wilderness ) has been held by some scholars for years and 


Dead Sea Scrolls seem to conthirm this icw, There ire admittedly many sin 


between the Manual of Discipline ind the teachings of the New Testament 


example, the procedure described in Matthew 18:15-17 in correcting a disciple i 


paralleled by the Manual The Scrolls are also nportant 


in the study of the New 
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Testament because they provide fresh and confirming evidence that the background of 
Jesus and his followers was essentially Palestinian and Jewish and that his basic ideas 
were modified by rather than adopted from Hellenistic sources. 

On the other hand, one must not forget the major differences between the teachings 
of the Essenes and those of the New Testament. The Manual of Discipline gives to the 
priests the place of leadership in the sect whereas Jesus’ teachings indicate quite the 
opposite. Indeed, He is in many respects closer to the Pharisees than to the Essenes. 
Again, the Essenes were ascetic whereas Jesus and his followers mingled freely with the 
people. The Essenes were in some respects a secret society while Jesus taught openly and 
to all. The life of the sect was regimented and ritual played a great part in daily life. 
Jesus, on the other hand, rejected the ritualistic monasticism of the Essenes as well as 
the legal traditionalism of the Pharisees. 

Two notes of warning to the reader may well be in order at this point. Many of 
the Scrolls are still in the process of being deciphered and published. It will take many 
years and employ the efforts of many scholars to accomplish this task. Different 
interpretations will inevitably be made of disputed passages. Thus does Biblical scholar 
ship advance. A second note relates to the popular articles that are being and will be 
written for newspapers and magazines. These should be regarded as highly tentative 
evaluations and interpretations of the worth of the Scrolls. The interested reader should 
follow the progress of the study of the Scrolls in such authoritative reports and articles 
as appear, for example, in Tue Bisticat Arcnarotocist (American School of Oriental 
Research, Drawer 93A, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn.) 

Mr. Wilson's book is not nor does it claim to be a scholarly evaluation of the 
critical value of the Scrolls. It is, however, a carefully written and popular history of 
their discovery and a considered opinion of their worth and significance. His reliance 
upon Dupont-Sommer, who has argued that the career of Jesus is only a reflection of 
the Teacher of Righteousness of the Essene cult, has probably influenced some of his 
statements. But the essential facts about the Scrolls are there and the layman and the 
non-specialist will find the book interesting, informative and provocative of further 


reading on the subject. f 
Jacosp GEERLINGS 


Unwersity of Utah 


THE PIONEER JEWS OF UTAH. By Leon L. Watters. (New York: American 
Jewish Historical Society, 1952. Studies in American Jewish History, No. 2. 199 
pages, $2.50.)' 


Since American Jewry entered upon the 1950's, the decade of its tercentenary, several 
serious histories have appeared of the Jews in the United States both country-wide and 
local. Neither of the two “universal” volumes found a place for Utah or Salt Lake City. 


Learsi mentions Simon Bamberger; Mrs. Lebeson notices Utah only as one of Carvalho’s 


"Number | in Studies in American Jewish History was Aaron Levy, Founder of Aaronshurg, by 
Sulney M. Fish, 1951. 81 pages, $1.50, 
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backgrounds, although she has six pages on the Jews in California and Texas.’ Yet in 
[ tah, too, Jews have grown up asa community with the state, have built and adorned, 
came early to stay. This not insignificant facet of American-Jewish life was dist osed of 
in several short articles, the most intensive of which, written by Dr. Watters, was pub 
lished in this Review (11:1; January, 1948). The present book is, then, the first one on 
the Jews in Utah. It has been the project of a lifetime, a labor of piety, the author being 
a native son, born of pioneer parents. He has researched at the L.D.S. Church His 
torian’s Office in Salt Lake City and at appropriate libraries east and west and gathered 
personal reminiscences from the pioneers he knew. Also, he remembered much about 
them, since he was twenty when he left Utah. Indeed, the world he records in this book 
is the one he grew up in. 

In the larger sense, Dr. Watters pioneer Jews were like other pioneers in our nine 
teenth-century West. Self-reliance, boundless energy, courage in the face of danger, 
alertness to opportunity, ambition to achieve a respectable independence these attri 
butes they shared. Watters reminds us of the hardships and perils from nature and the 
Indians attendant on crossing the Plains before there was a transcontinental railroad 
and ot the hardships and robbery which were endured by those who traveled trom the 
eastern ports by way of Panama or the (¢ ape to California. These experiences wert 
equally the portion of the Jewish pioneers, who, after coming alone to an alien land 
from central and eastern Europe and tarrying a few months or years in the East picking 
up the English language and American ways, started out for Utah across the Plains or 
for California by sea. They enjoyed no privileges along the way, nor did they sit still 
and rest once they reached their western destination. They went back the vast distance 
to buy merchandise or to Germany, if need be — to fetch a bride, or to meet parents 
on their arrival from Europe at the eastern port of entry. Their vitality was astonishing 
Many of them did not settle in Utah until they had followed the mining booms from 
California through Nevada, Colorado and Montana or followed the progress of the 
lengthening railroad, In quest ol permanence, they had “knocked around, mainly in 
the wake of the “gold rush” of ‘49. In Utah, they were content to stay; they liked the 
place. 

Watters tells us definitely which Jewish pioneers made their home in Salt Lake City 
when, and where they came from and how. The first Jew to live in Utah was Alexander 
Neibaur, dentist, a Mormon convert, who came in 1848. The Gerson Brookses came in 
1854; the other “Gentile” Jews came in 1858-59 and 1864-1870. The relationship be 


tween these dates and the presence and departure of Johnston's Army (1857-60) and 


then the presence of Colonel Connor and his men at new Fort Douglas (from 1864) is 
clearly explained For, the soldiery, buying and selling, like the people of the wagon 


trains who were using Salt Lake City as a “half-way house” between East and West 


* Rufus Lears, The Jews in America { History veland and New York 


pages, $6.00); Anita Libman Lebeson, Pilgrim People York: Harper, 19 


These are both diligent, live ind 


community and the integranon of the » American lil 
promises well for the future 0 t defense uw discermble, it 
and survival continue to be matter ment to jewuh write 
Rosenberg, The Jewish Community 1 Rochester, 1845-19 


1954 312 pages $4.50) 
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powerfully boomed business, while safeguarding the businessmen, almost all of whom, 
the Jews inciuded, were Gentiles. 

Here we encounter an anomalous situation, which Watters disentangles. The Jews 
engaged in a variety of businesses and trades; none were farmers, although there was 
a rancher. Brigham Young gave a friendly welcome to Jewish merchants: he wanted 
his people to stay out of business and mining. The Jewish firms enjoyed cordial relations 
with the Mormon people. But the Mormons were harassed from without and exploited 
and insulted by Gentiles from within. There followed the vigorous, Church-decreed 
boycott of all the Gentile merchants and the creation (winter of 1868-69) of the Zion's 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution. As the mines and the railroads increased the Gentile 
population, harmony was restored. Dispassionately the author tells of the violence which 
was a part of the crisis and of which his father and other Jews were victims. The rela 
tions between the Jews and the Mormons were complex, he shows. Jews were among 
the founders of the Liberal Party, the first non-Mormon party, and they were also 
among the founders and early officers of the first Masonic and Odd Fellows lodges in 
Utah, which denied membership to Mormons, and the anti‘Mormon Tribune took 
friendly notice of their holiday observances and social affairs; but the Jews were not anti 
Mormon, Individual Jews bravely defended Mormon rights against Federal interference, 
thereby earning the open gratitude of the Church. The Mormon beliefs relating the 
Mormons to the Jews and paralleling the two Zions are well known. 

The participation of the Jewish merchants in the “Gentile” city of Corinne, founded 
in 1869 as an alternative to Salt Lake City, is the theme of a short chapter. 

The crisis is related very fairly, in careful statements of fact, documented largely 
from Mormon authorities. This chapter is also one of the two dramatic and principal 
ones of the book. The other one depicts the religious problems of the Jewish pioneers. 
They came prepared as individuals to continue their traditional daily prayers; they 
observed the Passover and the Feast of Weeks as well as the New Year and the Day of 
Atonement; on the latter two most solemn holidays they closed their businesses; al 
though homes and, by courtesy of Brigham Young (1867, 1868), a Church building 
were available for services on the High Holy Days, they desired to have a synagogue. 
Congregation B'nai Israel was founded in 1881, but the first synagogue was dedicated in 
the fall of 1883. Within a year, the majority turned from Orthodoxy to Reform, favoring 
a modernized ritual. A small minority seceded and, in time (1899), founded Congre 
gation Montefiore’ and dedicated their synagogue in 1903. During the latter 1880's, 


B'nai Israel nearly died. Faith and work revived it; the present building, a show-place 
at that time (it was an adaptation of the great Berlin Temple), was dedicated in 1891. 
During the next fifteen years, the former cycle repeated itself. The mainstays during 
these twenty-five difhcult years were the author's father and Mr. Sigmund Simon, who 
is still remembered. 


Inevitably, in accordance with the tradition, these people assumed responsibility for 
their sick and needy, local or transient. So we learn how, in 1866, the Ladies Hebrew 
Benevolent Association got started and how the ladies raised money for their work with 
balls which were grand social occasions for the whole city. But collective Jewish life 
begins with provision for the burial of the dead. The Jewish cemetery had its beginning 
in a piece of land donated for the purpose by Brigham Young in 1866. In 1878, this 
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was still the only Jewish cemetery in the intermountain territory. The known facts 
about it are supplemented with a “List of Persons Buried in the B'nai Israel Cemetery 
from 1868 to 1922. 

The appendix containing twenty biographical articles forms almost half of the book 
The subjects are those who were prominent in the Jewish and general community and 
about whom documentary information could be found. The longest article, abounding 
in vivid, dramatic circumstances, is about Solomon Nunes Carvalho. The next longest, 
by far — because the author had the most intimate knowledge of this family? is about 
one of several sets of brothers, the Watters brothers. The third longest, though much 
shorter, is about those “distinguished merchants,” the Auerbach brothers. The biogra 
phy ot Simon Bamberger is written with evident admiration of a most useful citizen and 
excellent public servant. 

Although then as now the Jews were but a tiny fraction of the population of Salt 
Lake City and Utah, Jews were chosen for various political ofhces and two Jewish home 
were “guest houses’ in which distinguished visitors were entertained. On the whole 
Watters feels the past was good and that only a good future 18 to be looked tor by the 
Jewish community in Utah 

The combination of personal familiarity with milieu and individual, and sustained 
research, and a scientist's discrimination between hearsay and fact, and the care to 


preserve amity rather than to rake up old coals, is ideal for a work of this type. How 


i 


ever, the work excites que stions whi h it does not answer Wasn't there more to tel 
about the history of Congregation Montefiore up to 1899, and something basic about the 


beginning of its cemetery? This ts a matter of proportion, as the slight attention t 


the East-European element also may be. How did the German Jews and the East 
| 


European Jews get along together in the communal life, at first and in the course of 


time? Was there no re sponse 1n Utah to the Russian pogroms of the 1880's, nor to the 


Dreyfus case and the emergence of Dr. Herzl and the Zionist movement in the latter 


1890's? True, Watters refers several times to Mormon Zionism and tells that some 


' 


Jewish charity money was sent to Jerusalem. What Jewish sources of information from 


the great centers did these isolated people keep up? Did Judaism mean to these people 


only certain traditional forms and virtues? As usual, the Jewish education of the chi 
dren is skimmed over. Did they not celebrate Bar Mitzvah or Confirmation? How 
much of a struggle did they make to keep the statutes and ordinances of the rabbini 
Old World? How qui kly did they institute the Christmas tree in their homes? Wa 
the change to Reform Judaism only a change in the forms of worship? How cultured 
were the homes of these immigrants We are told that Jews were members of the 
“Young Men's Literary Association” and supported Independence Hall and helped 
found the Masonic Library, the first non-Mormon library in Utah, and 

“Peep o' Day,” said to be the first m igazine publi hed west of the Missouri River 


one pioneer's son went to Harvard in 1888; and that a fine musician from Nev 


who served B'nai Israel from 1881 to 1897, inspired every family to own a grand 
] | 


tut, for instance, what use did the pioneers and their children make of the Salt 


Theatre, and how avid were they for good academic education and professional 


tion? Were the Harvard student and the author (the first Jewish boy to gr iduate from 


the University of Utah, in 1897) the only Jews to go to college up to 1899? The Jew 
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of Utah came only in quest of a more comfortable life? We should like to have a fuller 
picture of the cultural and spiritual life of these people. The record is so decorous 
were there no sinners? Obviously, the book is a profile, not a portrait; and of the 
pioneer Jews of Salt Lake City, not of Utah. 

The historian of the Jews in Utah will owe gratitude to Dr .Watters for his indis 
pensable work. But he will have to fill in and round out this account and apply the 
techniques of the historian to its illumination. The unsatisfactoriness of the one volume 
histories of the Jews in America occasioned by the Tercentenary of 1954 shows that a 
really adequate history will require, as basis, for every city and state works like Dr. 
Watters’, but more completely and expertly done. It will be necessary, also, for the Jews 
of Utah and everywhere, between now and the Sesqui-Tercentenary, to grow more 
history-minded than they were before 1954. 

There are a good bibliography and index, and a number of old photographs are 
pleasingly reproduced. 

Louis C. Zucker 
Uniwwersity of Utah 


THE GROUND AND NATURE OF THE RIGHT. By Clarence Irving Lewis 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. vi + 97 pages, $2.50.) 


Although C, I. Lewis's major work, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation,’ ap 
peared just ten years ago, it is already regarded as the definitive presentation of prag 
matic empiricism. In that work Lewis agrees with Dewey that all statements of value 
are empirical, To attribute value to an existent is to say that, under certain circum 
stances, the existent in question will or would lead to satisfaction in somebody's experi 
ence. Such evaluations are a form of empirical knowledge, and their truth or falsity is 
determined in fundamentally the same way as we determine the truth or falsity of any 
empirical statement. But, in contradistinction to Dewey, Lewis goes on to distinguish 
between valuation and ethics. This distinction emphasizes the difference between the 
descriptive and the normative, between what is and what ought to be. What Lewis 
recognizes here is that a description of the values espoused by individuals and groups 
does not of itself determine what ought to be valued. In view of the confusion which 
has resulted from the failure of instrumentalists to observe this fundamental difference 
between descriptive and normative problems, Lewis's distinction should prove exceed 
ingly fruitful in future clarifications of pragmatic ethics and value theory. According 
to Lewis, the problems of ethics are primarily characterized by their concern with the 
normative, with what is right and what is just. Such problems are not independent of 
problems of valuation, but empirical knowledge alone will never enable us to determine 
what ought to be. In addition to the empirical facts, including the facts of value, we 
need certain principles or imperatives which will enable us to make moral decisions 
The primary task of ethics is to clarify the nature of such imperatives. 


It seems clear enough that an ethical relativist need not deny anything that Lewis 


says about the empirical nature of value statements. Yet Lewis often appears to be 


concerned with defending himself against epistemological relativism when it is ethical 


* (La Salle, Mlinois: Open Court Publishing Company, 1946) 
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relativism that is at issue. He insists on the objectivity of evaluation and claims that 
his position in that respect has been illegitimately criticized by certan viewpoints which 
he regards as morally and practically cynical. But by “practical cynicism” Lewis means 
scepticism concerning the possibility of scientific knowledge, and by “moral cynicism 
he means scepticism concerning the possibility of sound predictions about the conse 
quences of various types of behavior upon our needs and desires. The ethical relativist 
of course, need not be sceptical in either of these senses His xe] ticism may conhne 
itself solely to the problems of ethics, and it will result in his asking the following kind: 


ot questions What sort of knowledge do we have of imperatives How 


can we 


demonstrate the validity of imperatives? From what source do imperatives derive their 


binding force, their characteristic of being obligatory? Naturalism’s ability to give u 


| 


a universalistic normative ethics depends on its ability to answer such questions, And 


since Lewis does not provide these answers in his mayor work, it seems reasonable to 
expect him to do so in The Ground and Nature of the Right 

The question concerning the sort of knowledge that we have of imperatives | 
particularly dificult for Lewis, since he divides all knowledge into the empirical and 
analytic and claims that empirical facts alone will not enable us to decide what is right 
It would seem, then, that our knowledge of ethical principles must be trivially analytic 
And if our knowledge of imperatives is analytic, wt is difficult to see how these analytu 
principles can be shown to be valid for all men. What Lewis says in this connection is 
that “these imperatives of right, and the validity of them, have no other determinabl 
and final ground than that character of human nature by which it is called rational 
Sut the “rational” man, presumably will be the man who ac knowledges the validity 
of the imperatives. For, as Lewis admits, if a man flouts what seems to us a correct 
prin iple, all we can do is call that man perverse or irrational. But such name calling 
has “no force of demonstration,’ * hence it would seem to be merely analytic of what 
we mean by “rational. We cannot at this point attempt to deduce valid moral prin 
ciples from other ultimate or more comprehensive pring iples, for valid imperatives are 
the ultimate or most comprehensive principles. The rightness of all thinking and doing 
is determined by them, but they are ultimate, hence cannot be determined by still other 
principles. Here again, however, we may find men who deny the validity of our first 
principles. And our only recourse in that case will be to appeal to their rationality, or 
rather, to what we mean by their rationality. As for the source from which first prin 
ciples derive their binding force, that source can be found only in the rationality that 
acknowledges these principles as binding. Sut af rationality is by definition the ac 


knowledgement of the binding force of these principles, then rationality is not a source 


which can be expected to have any power over men who do not accept the prin 


iple 
iN question. 

It would appear, then, that Lewis's distinction between ethics and valuation cannot 
be maintained. For unless we can show why “perverse” or “irrational” men should 
seck to become “rational,” there are no good grounds for the distinction in question 


And Lewis offers no such grounds. His statement that “The ground of validity of im 


* The Ground and Nature of the Right, p. 9 
* Ibid., p. 85 
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peratives must somehow lie in our human nature” * indicates his willingness to rest 
his case on “the facts of human nature.” But this means giving up the hope of establish 
ing a universalistic normative ethics on a naturalistic basis. At best we could establish 
only a descriptive universalistic ethics ~ and that seems highly improbable factually. 
If we are to remain naturalists, perhaps the best we can do is turn ethics, along with 
valuation, over to the sciences of psychology and sociology. 


University of Utah Reseny Kenxparasce 


REFLECTIONS OF A PHYSICIST. Second edition, enlarged. By P. W. Bridgman 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. xiv + 576 pages, $6.00.) 


“The one most important thing to realize about science is that it is a human activity.’ 
This is the recurring theme of Nobel laureate Bridgman’s “operational philosophy,” 
which he first expounded at length in 1927 in his famous Logic of Modern Physics. 
Operationalism says that the meaning of a scientific concept is to be found only in the 
operations a human being actually has to perform in deciding how to use the concept. 
It is closely related to the pragmatism of Charles Peirce and William James, and to the 
instrumentalism of John Dewey. Bridgman, however, apparently got it not so much 
from these philosophers as from reflecting on what physicists like Einstein really did 
in sharpening the meanings of their terms. 

The importance of operationalism goes beyond either modern physics or modern 
philosophy. Like its philosophical relatives, it is a method or an attitude rather than a 
doctrine. If we would more consciously use the method, it claims, all kinds of fine 
things would happen. In recent years, as reflected in the ten papers added to this new 
edition of his non-technical articles, Bridgman has been more and more convinced that 
the future of both science and civilization depends upon our realizing more explicitly 
how human we are. He has particularly in mind the fact that our opinions about the 
world around us are always the results both of what happens to us and of what we do 
about it. No scientist can achieve the absolute objectivity he says he wants, because no 
scientist can eliminate the human framework, or indeed even the individual slant, from 
his thinking or his conclusions. Therefore he should squarely face this fact, admit the 
subjectivity of his science, and try to make the best of it. 

Just as the scientist should never claim, or even try to find, an absolutely true insight 
into objective reality, so no man should claim absolute validity or rightness for his own 
attitudes, preferences, and moral standards. By this, Bridgman certainly doesn't mean 
either that any scientist can announce any truth he wants, or that any man can live 
any life he wants. Scientific theories are accepted only when they appeal to the scientifi 


community, and Bridgman asks no more (though this is a lot) than that scientists 


should never reject a theory merely because it does not fit some preconceived notion 


of what the world really and truly and absolutely is. In the same way, individuals will 
always judge each other's actions by preconceived standards. But if only these precon 
ceptions could be loosened from any pretense to absolute correctness, and broadened 


to include an understanding of exactly how different actions accomplish different ends 


*lhid pp 85-86, 
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for different people! (Be sure to notice the word “exactly,” though. Vague understand 
ings help us get started, but they must always be refined and revised.) 

Whether you call all this “operationalism” or any other kind of “ism” is not the 
main point, Human beings ot all sorts even scientists ire nowadays recognizing 
more and more clearly the limitations of the human mind and spirit. And by that very 


recognition they are helping to make real achievements possible which men in the past 


- 
could hardly even have dreamed of Bridgman’s oie continues to be one of the 


clearest and most influential in making us more aware of ourselves and our potentialities 


, W ’ N 
University of Utah esse eer 


THE CYCLE OF AMERICAN LITERATURI n say in Historical Criticism 
by Robert | Spiller (New York The Macmillan Company, 1955, 318 pages 
$4.75.) 

Dr. Spiller’s “essay in historical criticism” is, to quote its author, a “by product of the 

shared experience ’ of his editorial direction of the three-volume Literary History of the 

United States, a product, that is, of a kind of need to gather his reflections on that labor 

into a pertinent synthesis. This book, then, may be said to solicit our attention as a 

tresh perspective on the American literary record 
Central to Dr Spiller's essay is his thesis of two major cycles in the America 

that of the first flowering around 1820-18 ind tl 

that followed upon the Civil War and reached its full ion around 

It is the exposition of this second cycle that constitutes the chief contribution thi 

book and that most sharply challenges the conventional thesis 
Behind this dominant theme are several assumption That all literature, 


can included, may be viewed as an “organi g 


growtl This biological met iphor 
of an evolutionary rather than a static review of our letters. (It will be recognize: 


expanded from Dr Spiller $ preface to his excellent text of twenty years ago, The Root 


of National Culture to 1830.) 2. That literature ymibolic ilumination 


social and intellectual scene at its piven time, even if the product take the 


protest or satire This pproa h clud an artihics ce of literature 


milieu. 3. That basic to American cult volutionary 
lif lil freed f “riv. and ti ' poiness 1 safety. ar 
ile, luberty, freedom o property, and the pursuit ol pu $ and salety, an 
our literature has in some way related itself to this princiy ie This assertion bris 
the literature of | rotest within the national thesis 
The real issues, says Dr. Spiller, have therefore been not North versus 

agrarian versus urban industrial, nor yet romanticism versus realism and n 
Instead, they have been those of an Atlants vast culture forced to come to t 


/ 


an expanded, continental challenge; and an older Lockean-Newtonian 


assaulted by the new biology of Darwin, the new geology and the new psy 


} ! certainty; but until they 


Such major readjustments have demanded time and 
accomplished, American letters lingered overlong at the bedside of an enfec 


“genteclism, ” or wrestled with varying degrees nguish with the new impli 
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So skeletal a summary may be a disservice to this book; but it may serve also to 
suggest its value as an overdue examination of perspectives. Old stereotypes of class- 
room conservatism are challenged, and we are encouraged to see the harsher voices 
of Dreiser or Dos Passos, or of Sinclair Lewis or Robinson Jeffers, as no less American 
than those of the optimistic surge of our national adolescence. Further, Spiller's thesis 
gives full recognition to the impact of European thought on the American writer, 
whether he acknowledged it by denial, by reaffirmation of the American dream (Sand- 
burg), or with the agony of protest (Twain or Faulkner). 

Some small caviling comments may be permitted. The first half of the book is less 
original than the second, by very virtue of its larger thesis. At times Dr. Spiller may 
seem momentarily to lose sight of the overall theme in otherwise readable thumb-nail 
sketches of American authors, or may leave a trifle obscure just where they belong in 
the larger mural. But | believe such hesitations will appear of much less significance 
than the overall provocative quality of his aim. For in all, this essay should leave less 
excuse for the tangential treatment too often accorded important twentieth-century 
writers, and less need for those small genuflections still common in the direction of a 
genteel respectibility enveloping the romantic tradition. This book, too, should en 
courage others to reexamine our expanding record, and even sharpen our sight for 
whatever hints may be abroad toward the next assimilation of world *vents and the 


next literary “illumination.” 
Witson O. Ciovucn 


University of Wyoming 











HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 
EILEEN S. BARR 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THI 


Humanities, CANADA 


In November, 1954, a National 


ference on the Humanities was held 


Con 
in 
Ottawa under the auspices of the Humani 
ties Research Council of Canada, with 
the aid of a grant from the Carnegie Cor 
poration of New York. The theme was 
the contribution of the humanities to go 
ernment and society, and, as revealed in 
the recently published summary prepared 
by Maurice Lebel, Canadian scholars at 
the conference made some challenging r 
marks on contemporary issues, particularly 
in the opening session: “The Humanities 
Today.” 

Dr. J]. F. Leddy, Chairman of the Coun 
cil, stated the general problem of educa 
tion in the humanities: “It is not sufficient 
for the student to extend the boundaries 
of his knowledge; he must also be made to 
realize that mere uninformed opinion is 
not very worthwhile. Increase in knowl 
edge must be accompanied in him with a 
growth in wisdom, and he must train him 
self in criticism to achieve wisdom. 

After a discussion of the importance of 
M. Ma 
donnell, M. P., asked, “Does not | ngland 


herself owe her own salvation, at least to 


language and literature, Mr. |] 


a great extent, to Churchill, whose perfect 
mastery of the English language, com 
bined with the extraordinary imagination 
of a poet-orator, succeeded in galvanizing 
the energies of the people and in making 
them accomplish marvels of 


sacrifice and 


achievement?” further remarks he 


regretted that philosophy and_ religion, 


which are the civiliza 


very basis of our 
tion, had been almost completely elimi 
nated from the schools and from current 
discussions 


i~. & 8 


English at 


the 


Woodhouse, Professor of 


University of Toronto, 
pointed out that it is “impossible to study 
the humanities without raising questions 
of values and standards of values, of ethics 
and aesthetics. One of the most important 
tasks of the teacher is to get the student 
to think of these values for himself, not to 
provide him with a ready-made answer 


hu 


manities as the definers and the guardians 


Following a consideration of the 


of values, Professor Jean-Charles Falardeau 


of Laval University warned of a 


two-way 
cleavage that divides our world In the 
first place, there is a divorce between 


scientists and humanists—a rapprochment 


is vital in our time. And secondly, there 
is the error of identifying humanism with 


Western civilization alone, ignoring the 


cultural values of the East, which is almost 
unknown to us. 

In concluding the session, Father Lév« 
que of Laval proposed replacing the term 


“humanities” with the word “humanism 


which implies concern with every man 
and the whole man: mind and soul, in 
telligence and will. “A minimum of hu 
manistic culture should be imparted to 
everyone ¢ erywhere I very man 


should keep his mind open to all the 
s created by man, whether they 


To 


masterpiece 


belong to the East or to the West 
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achieve that result, humanists who ought 
to be more highly valued and rewarded ... 
should come out of their ivory tower and 
promote the values which are contained 


in the humanities.” 
eo e o 
Promotine THE Humanities iN Utan 


As if in answer to these challenges from 
Canada, the University of Utah during 
1955-56 is offering several series of lectures 
which deal with the very issues most 
prominent in the discussions at Ottawa. 
Together the series offer a comprehensive 
program of learning in the humanities to 
“every man and the whole man”; the lec- 
tures are all open to the public without 
charge. 

Each Tuesday afternoon the Humani 
ties and Social Science Area Committees 
of University College sponsor a general 
interest seminar at which the lectures this 
year are centered around the general 
theme: “What's the Difference between 
Good and Bad?” At each meeting two 
scholars in turn examine the role of values 
in their own discipline, after which the 
audience is invited to present questions. 
The program includes the search for value 
judgments in science, in government, in 
religion, and in different cultures, to name 
but a few of the topics. 

Philosophy and religion, “the very bases 
of our civilization,” which several Cana 
dian speakers felt were regrettably dor 
mant today, are the themes of two other 
series at the University of Utah. The De 
partment of Philosophy and the Exten 
sion Division are presenting a sequence of 
six forums on great issues in philosophy. 
“Is Reality One or Many?” “Is There 
Freedom of the Will?” and “Is Nature All 
There Is?” 


questions controntng the discussants on 


are some of the intriguing 


these panels. 


“The Great Religions of East and West” 
is the title of a third series offered jointly 
by the University of Utah, the Brigham 
Young University, and the Utah State 
Agricultural College, and presented in 
turn at each institution. In these examina 
tions of the great world religions the 
“different conceptions of deity, existence 
before birth and after death, predestina 
tion and free will, salvation and damna 
tion, religious experience, man’s principal 
duties, and the means of religious truth 
secking will be compared and contrasted. 
.. + It is hoped that a wider knowledge 
of this subject will result in greater under 
standing and sympathetic toleration.” 

A fourth series, of general interest, 
newly inaugurated this year at the Uni 
versity of Utah, is “The Tuesday Lee 
tures” at Orson Spencer Hall. The college 
student of today, confined to specialization 
in his chosen field, is frequently deprived 
of all contact with the wealth of learning 
collected in other departments of a large 
university. As G. Homer Durham, Aca 
demic Vice-President of the University, 
explains: “The Tuesday Lectures are de 
signed to give student, faculty, and the 
public a free opportunity to hear leading, 
representative scholars discuss significant 
themes and issues. .. . Thereby will their 
education be enriched, and the benefits of 
the University broadly extended.” 

’ Humanities scholars at the University 
of Utah have no time to spend in ivory 
towers, Father Lévesque. 

(Readers interested in these lectures 
who wish further information concerning 
speakers, titles, and dates, may obtain com 
plete programs of any series by writing to 
Sterling M. McMurrin, Dean of University 
College, 214 Park Building, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah.) 
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FeL_Lowsnips AND GRANTS 


The American Council of Learned So 
cieties has performed a valuable service 
for university faculties by compiling a list 
of fellowships and grants for work in the 
The 


fellowships, both 


humanities. list includes graduate 


predoctoral and post 
doctoral, in this country and abroad. 
Grants for research in a specihed field and 
also 
In this compilation, The ACLS 
Newsletter (Vol. V, No. 3), the require 


ments which 


a few awards to creative artists are 
noted. 
must be met and the ad 
dresses to which inquiries should be sent 
are given. Current numbers of the News 
letter announce further offers as they are 
made. 

The Department of American Civiliza 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, has re 
cently announced two fellowships. (one 1s 
for graduate study toward the M.A. or 
Pu.D., carrying a stipend of $2,500 plus 
tuition and grants in aid. The other is a 
two-year postdoctoral fellowship “to study 
the problem of literature and civilization,” 
with a total stipend of $8,000, plus $1,000 
allowance for travel. For both, the clos 
ing date of applications is March 1, 1956. 
The 


Chairman, Department of American Civi 


Inquiries should be addressed to 


lization, Box 18, Bennett Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsy! 
vania. 


AmerIcAN Drama, Broapway AND ApRoap 


Abroad 
1955) 


“Broadway and (Newsweek 


December 19, reports 1955 as the 
most successful postwar year in the Ameri 
can theater. Among the phenomena dis 
cussed are the triumph ol scrious drama 
over musical shows, the contributions of 
the off-Broadway little theaters in training 
new talents, and the impact of the Ameri 


can theater in Europe. In London there 


are no important British successes, while 


American comedies have 
(But Britain has 
rec iprocated with The Chalk Garden, The 


Boy Friend, and Witness for the Prosecu 


musicals and 


dominated the season. 


tion, which are Broadway hits.) In Ger 
many, where there are twice as many 
American shows running as there are 


native works, these imports are credited 
Broad 


way has hit the German intellectuals with 


with keeping the theater alive. 


compelling force,” there 


Thornton Wilder, Arthur Miller, and Wil 


liam 


says one writer 


Saroyan are the American 


play 
wrights who have at last shattered for 


German audiences the academi 


concept 
of the unity of time and action, and given 
them a taste for fantasy. In Paris, where 
theater flourishes as nowhere else in the 
world, the proportion of U.S. contributions 
is smaller, the native drawing-room come 
dies and bedroom farces more numerous 
though “hardly massive contributions to 
international culture.” But France has her 


own prolific 


serious dramatists, 


amony 
them two who are a part of this successful 


Broadway Jean Giraudoux with 


season: 
Tiger at the Gates, and Jean Anouilh with 
The Lark re spec tiv ely translate d by 


Christopher Fry and Lillian Hellman 


S. own European Jo RNALS 


The theater report attributes the com 
parative French disregard of the United 
States to the fact that in France “the di 
covery of America is widely regarded as 


This 


recent 


the world’s major cultural mistake 
attitude may explain another 
French act of indifference to this country 


Around 


Days the lavish 


In its October, 1955 spec ial issue 
the World in Eighty 
picture magazine Réalités completely ig 


States Pan 


Renee 


nored the { nited 


Flying 


American Airways, Pierre and 
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Gosset made eight stops which are fea- 
tured in photographic essays: Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Hong Kong, Japan, 
Hawaii, and—on this continent — Alaska, 
Mexico. 

In contrast to such cavalier treatment, 
the Swiss illustrated monthly, Du, has 
been regarding the United States affection 
ately and attentively during most of the 
past year. The liaison began in November, 
1954, with a special issue featuring “A 
Trip through the United States.” This 
was followed by “American Zoos” in Janu 
ary, “Sidelights” in March, and “Ameri 
can National Parks” in May. The mag- 
nificent final issue in the series was “New 
York” in July, 1955. Du is an even more 
elegant magazine than Réalités, and its 
photographer-editor, Emil Schulthess, is a 
genius whom the Luce enterprises would 
have done well to kidnap somewhere 
along his sixteen thousand miles of wan 
dering through this country. Even a na- 
tive New Yorker would, for instance, find 
in these superb photographs a new per 
spective of his city: the splendor of its 
buildings, the color and squalor of its 
streets, the pathos and the dignity of its 
people. 

Essays in French and German by and 
about American authors are included in 
the “New York” issue: Tennessee Wil 
liams, Carson McCullers, and John Stein 
beck. With “un 


américian,” Steinbeck attempts to correct 


méconnu: le touriste 
the European impression that all Ameri 
cans are rich and most of them crude. 
In the essay he says: “Voila de grand réve 
des américains .. . voyager, voir le monde.” 
Du at least has helped the world to see 
the Americans, as they are. 

(The Du series on the U.S., of which 
Arnold Kubler is chief editor, will be pub 
lished in book form by Manesse Verlag, 


Zurich.) 


Tue Mozart Bicenrenniac 


The Utah Symphony in cooperation 
with the University of Utah Department 
of Music is presenting a Mozart Cycle in 
commemoration of the composer's 200th 
birthday, January 27, 1756-1956. From 
January through March, the four programs 
of the cycle include the Requiem, several 
symphonies and concertos, and as a finale 
a complete opera, The Marriage of Figaro. 


@ o eo 
Are THe Humanities Practicat? 


“Yes,” answers Louis B. Salomon of 
Brooklyn College, and with wit and logic 
he proves it. He attacks the popular 
syllogism that “since the two methods are 
very different, and the scientific method 
is unmistakably practical, the humanities 
must be impractical.” But no, he says; 
the humanities are simply practical in a 
different way. Championing liberty in the 
pursuit of truth, the humanities are “vital 
to the defense of science itself.” They help 
keep a balance between the two extreme 
views: that the scientist has the answer to 
everything and that “the specialist, though 
infallible in his own field, has no compe 
tence whatever in any other.” 

One’s practical success or failure finally 
depends upon the ability to judge char 
acter and to understand human nature. 
Reading literature will develop this skill 
more highly than will scanning statistical 
charts of personality traits. To study man 
as a political animal, read Coriolanus or 
“Civil Disobedience”; to see the disturbed 
personality in action, read King Lear or 
Crime and Punishment, for a study of 
courage, try Beowulf; for a “reminder of 
man’s indomitable urge to assert himself 
as an individual,” see Walden. 

“I don’t mean,” says Mr. Salomon, “that 
such character-divination occurs only in 


people who have read a lot of great books 
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or heard a lot of great symphonies. 
I do mean that the spirit (not the mere 
letter) of the great books and symphonies 
constitutes a decidedly usable approach 
to experience: a compound of humility 
and boldness, together with a confidence 
that the sort of certainty which the human 
mind can attain through non-logical proc 
esses has a pragmatic value of its own.” 
Recently the General Electric scientists 
who succeeded in making synthetic dia 
monds announced they would continue 
experiments to reproduce even greater ex 
tremes of heat and pressure — their goal: 
“To hell by 1956.” On this Mr. Salomon, 
for the humanities, has the last word: “I, 
for one, have confidence in these fellows, 
and I would be the last one in the world 
to bet that they will not make it. But, if 
Dante doesn’t happen to be around when 
they arrive, who will show therm the way 
back?” 
practical Are the Humanities?” 


Bulletin, Summer, 1955.) 


(Louis B. Salomon, “How Im 


AAUP 


Scientist AND HuMANIST: 


Can THE Minps Meer? 


A spokesman for science is alarmed by 
what he sees as the current derogation of 
his discipline embodied in the slogan 
“Back Rabi, 


Nobel Prize-winning nuclear physicist, 


to the Humanities.” I. I. 


believes that among the shoals of present 
anti-intellectualism a most dangerous reef 
is that mood in which, since its culmina 
tion in the hydrogen bomb, men regard 
science as a “false guide.” For, with all 


their worth, the humanities alone are 
unable to provide a truer guide in a con 
temporary world where the vital condi 
tions have largely been created by science. 

“What people are really looking for is 
. Wisdom adds flavor, order, 


Wisdom 


wisdom. . . 


and measure to knowledge. 


makes itself most manifest in the applica 
tuon of 


knowledge to human needs.’ 
Man's capacity for wisdom in our age 
rests not only on selt-understanding but 
on understanding of the universe in which 
he lives. Defying the long-standing taboos 
against probing into nature, the compara 
tively young method of science has added 
the newest of human values to the old 
With 


the progress of science as catalyst, man 


and rich store of the humanities. 


began “to revere and trust the rational 
faculty of the mind —to allow no taboo 
to interfere in its operation, to have 
nothing immune from its examination.’ 
To preserve this new value we must, above 
all, avoid turning back in a “dark reaction 
against the rational faculty.” 
“Wisdom is by its nature an inter 
disciplinary quality and not the product of 
a collection of specialists.” Yet the uni 
versity faculties, to whom we entrust the 
dissemination of wisdom, are just such 
collections, handicapped by little or no 
communication between the departments 
of learning. However, the scientists “edu 
cated in our general culture” can ap 
preciate philosophy, literature, music, and 
art. “Unfortunately this channel of com 


The 


non-scientist cannot listen to the « ientist 


munication is often a one-way street 


with pleasure and understanding. Despite 
its universal outlook and its unifying prin 
ciple, its splendid tradition, science seems 
to be no longer communicable to the great 
This, Dr 


Rabi thinks, is the great shortcoming of 


majority of educated laymen.” 


modern education, beginning with the 
secondary schools. 

To remedy it he has a novel suggestion 
for the universities, where he thinks re 
form should begin. “Wisdom can achieve 
a hybrid vigor by crossing the scientist and 


the humanist through a more extensive 
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and intensive interaction within the fac 
ulty. Why should not the professor ot 
physics be expected to refresh himself 
periodically by taking a course in aesthe 
tics of comparative literature or in the 
Greek drama? Why shouldn't the profes 
sor of medieval philosophy or the profes 
sor of ancient history take a course in 
modern physics and become acquainted 
with the profound thoughts underlying 
relativity and quantum mechanics? 
Only with a united effort of science and 
the humanities can we hope to succeed 
in discovering a community of thought 
which can lead us out of the darkness and 
the confusion which oppress all mankind.” 
(1. 1. Rabi, “Scientist and Humanist: Can 
the Minds Meet?” The Atlantic, January, 
1956.) 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


“Physical Science and Man's Position” 
was an address by Professor Niels Bohr 
at the International Conference on the 
Uses of Atomu 


Peaceful Energy in 


Geneva, Switzerland. His lecture included 


these remarks on science and culture: 
“The development of science plays an 
ever more important role as a unifying 
element of human culture. Not only ts 


any advance in knowledge, wherever 
gained, a benefit for all humanity, but the 
cooperation in scientific research offers 
perhaps more than anything else oppor 
tunities for the furthering of close con 
tacts and common understanding.” 
“These opportunities have a special sig 
nificance at the present crucial stage of 
history. Indeed, the establishment of a 


cooperation in confidence between all 
peoples, which is now so urgently needed, 
depends essentially on the free access to all 
information and unhampered discussions 


of all problems of human interest.” 


Pui Beta Kappa Lecture Series 


Under a new program Phi Beta Kappa 
will appoint one or more distinguished 
scholars to make a series of visits to 
institutions having a chapter of the honor 
fraternity. At these colleges the scholar 
will give public lectures, meet informally 
with student groups, and give classroom 
lectures upon invitation. “The Phi Beta 
Kappa Scholar, as the visiting lecturer will 
be known, will spend three or four days 
at each of ten or fifteen institutions in the 
regional area assigned to him.” Priority 
will be given to those chapters located at 
colleges where opportunities are not al 
ready plentiful for public lectures of a 
scholarly nature, “where the presence of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Scholar would be 
most likely to contribute toward enriching 
the intellectual life of the academic com 
munity.” (The Key Reporter, November, 
1955.) 

o @ co 


Tue Conservative Press 


The National Review, edited by Wil 
liam FP. Buckley, Jr., made its initial ap 
pearance on November 19, 1955. Along 
with a feature article by Senator Know 
land, “Peace — with Honor,” and another 
by Morrie Ryskind, “They'll Never Get 
Me on That Couch,” the issue contains 
the first of what is to be a weekly column 
criticizing the “Liberal propaganda ma 
chine” and a statement of the magazine's 
philosophy, embodied in a seven-point 
“credenda.” 


Conservative’s Point 


should impress our readers: “The largest 
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cultural menace in America is the con 
formity of the intellectual cliques which, 
in education as well as the arts, are out 
to impose upon the nation their modish 
fads and fallacies, and have nearly suc 
ceeded in doing so. In this cultural issue, 
we are, without reservations, on the side 


of excellence (rather than ‘newness’) and 























of honest intellectual combat (rather than 
conformity ).” 

In the same key, The Freeman, with 
its November, 1955, number introduced a 
new feature, “On Campus,” which recog- 
nizes “the uprising which, in various 
guises, is taking place on American cam- 
puses.” Whether the rebels call themselves 
“conservatives, libertarians, or individual- 
ists,” they have in common “a feeling of 
frustration at the ethical and intellectual 
impotence of the liberal conforrnism.” The 
first reports, in the form of letters to the 
Intercollegiate Society of Individualists, 
come from Notre Dame, Carleton College, 
Yale, Harvard, and Indiana, and describe 
the conservative clubs and publications at 
those institutions. 


“Tue Warren oy tHe Universiry” 
Among the recent developments in 
higher education, the fact that American 
universities have increasingly employed 
creative writers is attracting wide atten- 
tion. Malcolm Cowley notes this post-war 
phenomenon — in disparaging terms, it 
must be admitted -— under the heading, 
“The ‘New’ Fiction: A Tidy Room in 
Bedlam,” a chapter in The Literary Situa- 
tion 


Now we have a thoughtful essay by 
Alfred Kazin, “The Writer in the Uni- 
versity” (The Atlantic, October, 1955). 
He describes the present role of the uni- 
versities, in becoming active patrons of 
contemporary literature, as a complete 
about-face from their attitude of the ‘thir- 
ties. 

Scholars feel that they, themselves, must 
become “modern” and “creative.” But im- 
portant distinctions between them and 
writers remain; the scholar adds to the 
existing body of knowledge, hoping to 
make an ever-truer picture of reality, but 
“to the writer reality is something to be 
transformed — and not by the patient dis- 


cussion and analysis of impersonal items, 
but by a creative act.” 

a e * 
Humanrrizs at Aspen 


Aspen, Colorado, last year completed its 
sixth summer season as a cultural center 
since its 1949 opening with the Goethe 
Bicentennial Convocation. Among its of- 
ferings in 1955 were Master Classes and 
Festival Concerts by a number of our most 
eminent musicians, including Reginald 
Kell, Darius Milhaud, William Primrose, 
Alexander Uninsky, and others equally 
famous. The Aspen Institute for Human- 
istic Studies took as its subject, “Condi- 
tions for Peace,” with lectures and panel 
discussions by Mortimer J. Adler, Prank 
Altshul, Norman Cousins, Sterling Me- 
Murrin, O. Meredith Wilson, and other 
distinguished speakers. During the three- 
month season there were also a Great 
Books Foundation Institute, an Interna- 
tional Design Conference with the subject, 
“Crossroads — What Are the Directions of 
the Arts?” and a series of Executives’ 
Seminars on “The Responsibilities of 
Leadership.” These concerts and lectures 
drew students and other interested par- 
ticipants from all over the world. 

Another less well-known activity at 
Aspen is the course for young people of- 
fered by the University of Chicago as 
Humanities 1, or “An Introduction to the 
Arts.” From twenty to thirty high school 
and college students, mostly from the East, 
live at the Gay Nineties House and other 
lodges under the supervision of Harold 
Haydon, Professor of Art, and his wife. 
They are invited to attend the concerts 
and lectures described above and receive, 
as well, instruction in the visual arts and 
in literature. With outdoor activities and 
social events included, the students have a 
wonderful time and all (we're told) pass 
the six-hour comprehensive examination 
which concludes the course. 








